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Medical and allied sciences are making mar- 
velous strides toward healthier, longer living— 
especially in the field of geriatrics, the science 
of helping older people enjoy life longer. But 
science recognizes that good physical health 
cannot long be enjoyed without peace of mind 
—a serene and balanced outlook that is proof 
against the stresses and strains of modern living. 

Achieving peace of mind, like maintaining 
bodily health, is an individual problem. More 
and more the heads of America’s 39 million 
families are turning to life insurance for sure 





GOOD HEALTH and PEACE of MIND 


...a strong America needs both 
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protection <gainst the twin hazards of prema- 
ture death and dependent old age. ‘Through life 
insurance tney have built a great and growing 
reservoir of financial security, essential to phys- 
ical and mental well-being. 

Northwestern National Life’s 63d annual 
Financial Statement, symbolizing peace of 
mind for 275,000 policyowners, exemplifies the 
strength and soundness of life insurance which, 
to a unique degree, blends individual enter- 
prise and the co-operative principle into a pow- 
erful force working for the good of all America. 
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phia 39, Pa. Subscription price $5.00 per annum 





RESOURCES 

U. S. Government Securities_..__ (47.6%) $74,045,567 
Other Bonds: 

Canadian Government Guaranteed... ( .8%) 1,264,993 

U. S. State, County, and Municipal. ( .7%) 1,044,864 

Canadian Provincial C .9%) 1,420,537 

Railroad Mortgage Bonds_....#--=+_=sss Cs 5.7%) 8,849,072 

Railroad Equipments ———-_.___ C 3%) 526,865 

Public Utility — (15.9%) 24,741,240 

Industrial C 2.7%) 4,160,742 
Stocks C 1.0%) 1,574,152 
First Mortgage Loans and Loans Fully 

Guaranteed by Veterans Administration (15.4%) 23,936,826 
eco ne ee ee C 3.7%) 5,823,446 
Home Office Building —-__ C .3%) 469,833 
Real Estate Sales Contracts_—-__ C .2%) 318,962 
RN I I oasis sicscciconmsnnsisinitinlicniatiniitomio C 0%) None 
Premiums in Course of Collection... ( 2.0%) 3,097,970 
Interest Due and Accrued and 

Various Other Assets__...._-____ C .4%) 686,200 
Cash on Hand and in Banks_.-.-.-..--. C-- 2.4%) 3,671,095 

TOTAL (100%) $55,632,364 


Insurance in Force $743,957,689 
NORTHWESTERN /Valional LIFE 
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Reserve on Insurance Policies __....... $106, 107,895 
*Reserve on Annuity Contracts_-______-___-___. 9,485,460 
Death Claims Due and Unpaid. saree None 
Claims for which Proofs are not Complete... 658,150 
*Present Value of Death, Disability, and Other 

Claims Payable in Instalments__-__ 11,125,293 
*Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance and 

Premium Deposit Funds__ —— iedkeiinaeines 9,339,115 
*Reserve for Policy Dividends on Deposit and 

Declared for Payment in 1948__. ee 6,198,415 
Reserve for Taxes Payable in 1948. 437,457 
**Reserve for Employees’ and Agents’ Retirement 500,000 
Miscellaneous Liabilities — 1,598,035 

Total Liabilities 00 2 45, 449,808 


Voluntary Contingency Reserves and Surplus Funds 
for Further Protection of Policyholders: 

Special Contingency Reserves ___..$3,803,511 
General Contingency Reserve. 1,000,000 
Additional Surplus Funds... 3, 179,033 
Paid-in Capital —._.__._.—————«s —2. 200,000 


en 


10,182,544 
$155,632,364 


*Reserves on dividend deposits and proceeds of policies payable in 


instalments are valued 


at 242% interest and on annuities accord- 


ing to the 24% Standard Annuity Table, or stronger basis. 


** Transferred from Special Contingency Reserve. 
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For the past 23 years. N"“NL’s complete annual Financial Statement, out January 1, has been the first published by any life insurance company. 
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erica, Prudential’s Modified Our New Family In- 

Life 3 Policy come Rider 
TOGETHER THEY CAN PROVIDE— 

107,895 

85,460 7. A lump sum for last expenses, plus 

None 

958,150 2 

« A monthly income, followed by 

[25,293 

339,115 5, A lump sum payment 

198,415 

137,457 

00,000 

a ABOUT THE POLICY — 

149,820 Premiums 15% lower for first 3 years than for subsequent years. In effect, 
this guarantees a 15% dividend for the first 3 years. After 3 years, divi- 
dends may be expected to keep net payments close to the starting figure. 

82,544 ABOUT THE RIDER— 

ee Can provide monthly income of $10, $15 or $20 per $1,000 of basic policy 

coal for a period of 10, 15 or 20 years from policy date. And level premiums 

- are payable for only 8, 12 or 16 years. 

IN EVERY WAY, THEY’RE A NATURAL COMBINATION 
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LIFE INSURANCE OWNED HAS RISEN 60% 
U. S. POPULATION 
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Each symbol = 20,000,000 








WHILE U. S. POPULATION HAS INCREASED 9% ‘SINCE 1940 






LIFE INSURANCE OWNED 





Each symbol = * 20,000,000,000 


Life Insurance 





£ VERY chart that is published, every 
group of statistics which are presented 
and every analysis of current affairs that 
is made give added evidence that life 
insurance is essential to the economy of 
America and to the future of its people, 

For 1948 those life insurance men and 
women who are convinced of the worth 








INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE 


Something Old 


ITH this issue, The Spectator begins its 

8lst year of publication. In that year, a 
new underwriting era dawned with the American 
Experience Table of Mortality first published as 
a part of the New York Law. Life insurance in 
force was just something over one billion dollars 
and there were less than one million policies in 
force. 

Assets of the legal reserve life insurance com- 
panies amounted to about 200 million dollars. 
Only ordinary insurance was being written. In- 
dustrial insurance was seven years away and 
group insurance would not be undertaken for 
43 more years. Cash surrender values were not 
yet required by law. Agents were untrained and 
recruited without much regard to their qualifica- 
tions or intelligence. There were no agents’ as- 
sociations and the State supervising officials had 
not yet been brought together in a workable 
organization. 

The Spectator first published agents’ textbooks 
to advocate higher standards for field men and 
The Spectator also was first to publish actuarial 
and technical publications so valuable to the strug- 
gling giant. 
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of the contribution that their business is 
making to the welfare and prosperity of 
their country will be certain to prosper 
and record a happy year at its end. 


RUCE E. SHEPHERD, Life Insurance As. 
sociation of America manager estimates 
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that at the end of 1947, admitted assets of life in? of s 
surance companies totalled for the first time ip "7 
history, 511% billion dollars. Mr. Shepherd esti} earr 
mated further that life insurance outstanding “ 
would pass one hundred ninety billion dollars} how 
with ordinary more than 125 billion, industrial in os 
excess of 31 billion and group over 33 billion) bene 
dollars. 7 

Life insurance benefits averaged 8 million dol} with 
lars daily in 1947 to aggregate some 3 billion “F 
dollars. Reflecting new trends in life insurance off i 
investing policies increases showed in the ref prov 
lationship of mortgage holdings to total resources i 
There were as well an increasing volume of publit§ gran 
utility and industrial bonds and stocks. retir 

Decreases were recorded in United States “7 
Governments as well as railway bonds and stocki§ in o1 
and municipals. the 

Attributing present dividend payments to deg— men 
creased investment earnings, Mr. Shepherd stated in tl 
that net investment earnings of life insuranc§ dem¢ 
companies in 1946 were $951,000,000 less thang self~ 





they would have been at the 1930 earning level. 
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In Action 


a rebuking some of his fellow life insurance executives 
SH AR LY who “seemed to be afraid to make unpopular though 
sound proposals on existing inflation dangers,’ Thomas I. Parkinson, president of 
the Equitable Life of New York, in his year-end report to policy holders sounded 
a needed and timely call to the life insurance industry to take the lead in the drive 
against inflation in 1948. There can be no argument either with the facts which 
Mr, Parkinson instanced or with his awareness of the hardships inflation imposes 
on the owners of life insurance and upon the savings in general of the American 
people, Recently, The Spectator called attention to the decreasing ‘ratio of life 
insurance premiums to national income and to the decreasing portion which life 
insurance assets and insurance outstanding during the last two or three years 
bears to the present resources and debt of the United States. This, despite the 


Sy 7. G9. VU. Cullen 


Editor THE SPECTATOR 
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greatly increasing aggregates which life insurance now boasts. 

Mr. Parkinson gives the force of his standing to this observation by saying 
that though at 191 billion dollars, more life insurance is in force now than ever 
before, the average American actually has less life insurance protection than he 


did in 1940 with 117 billion dollars. 


Good business in 1948 may be counted on if, and only if, real leadership is 
shown in the fight against inflation. Mr. Parkinson pointed out that if we are to 
maintain our capacity to produce in great volume, conditions must prevail which will 


continue to encourage saving. 


“We in the life insurance industry,” said Mr. Parkinson, “are too frequently 
unmindful of the ultimate consequences if those inflationary policies are allowed 
to continue, Although our life insurance contracts call for payment of a specified 
number of dollars, it does not follow that we should have no interest in doing what 
we can to preserve the value of those payments. The obligation is implied and the 
institution of life insurance should no longer continue its attitude of relative in- 
difference while the welfare of policyholders is so obviously threatened.” 


Something Gorrowed 


66 HAT must this program include? 
“Every feasible curtailment of purchases 
of scarce goods, especially food by every American. 

“Every feasible limitation of profits, with excess 
earnings used to reduce prices. 

“The greatest possible output of goods per man- 
hour of labor consistent with sound health. 

“Discontinuance of wage increases, or any new 
benefits which would increase production costs. 

“Every feasible reduction in State expenditures, 
with savings applied to debt retirement. 

“High Federal income taxes which will siphon 
off inflationary commodity purchasing power and 
provide surplus income for debt retirement. 

“Continuance of the Federal Government’s pro- 
gram of reducing inflation pressure through the 
retirement of bank-held Government debt. 

“That Spartan program can be made effective 
in only one of two ways, or by a combination of 
the two: We can force compliance by Govern- 
ment edict under strict law; or, putting our faith 
in the loyalty of the American people to their 
democratic freedoms, we can depend mainly upon 
self-control rather than Government control.— 
Gerard S. Nollen, President, 1947, L. I. A. A. 





Something “(nue 


ESTERDAY from my office window, I saw a 

gray ship steam down the river and into the 
harbor. A combination troop ship and cargo car- 
rier, she made a thought-stirring picture. Guns 
were on her crowded decks. Eager faces lining 
every rail were turned in farewell towards the 
city. In 1917 I saw such crowded ships and again 
in 1942 through 1945. What does the future 
hold? 

Are we in America, destined for world leader- 
ship, alive to its responsibilities as the world 
peace makers. Do we realize that Western 
Christian civilization can be preserved only by 
adherence to the ideals which made us great, by 
the courage to face our problems with realism, 
and by an intelligence to plan against the destruc- 
tive forces of despotism and ambition. 

True it is that many and great are the domestic 
problems which confront us. Their happy solution 
will be as naught, if, while we ponder them, the 
ocean and the air thunder to the ships which 
carry American boys to far off battle fronts. 
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Department of Utter Confusion 


OLUME upon volume of law books contain innu- 

merable statutes to govern society. Every year, 

more and more laws are added to increase the total 
number. They follow each other as wave upon wave. 
Thus it goes on endlessly. And yet, as society becomes 
more complex, this increase seems reasonably neces- 
sary. Nevertheless, there is a strong tendency to say 
“There ought to be a law” for this or that, whenever 
we run into a situation that disturbs us. And since so 
many suggestions have been offered for new laws, I 
would like to suggest a law to prevent the torture of 
language. Our legislators have as yet not considered 
this problem. Why should some words be so abused 
while others live in peace? 

Today we live in an era when many political speak- 
ers and writers are primarily defending that which is 
indefensible. Their methods are consistently the same. 
The listeners are submerged in rhetorical vaseline. And 
a wagon-load of different meanings are used for one 
word until finally the word drowns the idea. 

One of the enemies of good language is insincerity. 
Frequently there is a great difference between de- 
clared aims and real intentions. In such cases the 
language is tortured out of shape. The speaker and 
his dictionary are soon parted. Quick references to old 
worn out phrases come into use. We are told to “keep 
out of politics,” “let’s be neutral,” “let’s mind our own 
affairs,” etc., etc. There is no such thing as keeping 
out of politics or minding our own business. All im- 
portant issues of the day are essentially involved in 
world-wide politics. We cannot dissever our political 
life from our social objectives. But in the politica] ring 
there are many hats of various shapes and sizes. Most 
of them are filled with evasion, insincerity, folly and 
stupidity. When expressed in terms of political jargon, 
the language suffers beyond endurance. It cries out 
for help, for some relief from this unenduring torture. 

Most of our trouble with the language comes from 
two sources. The first are the professional word twisters, 
whose hidden motives prompt them to distort the 
meaning of words to suit their special purposes, The 
second class consists of those of us who emotionalize 
our meanings and are swept away by momentary ex- 
citement. In either case, the language suffers immeasur- 
ably. We listen to talks about democracy and free en- 
terprise mixed up with considerable double-talk. Facts 
are twisted to suit the arguments, instead of making 
the arguments conform to the facts. 

Take the case of India. She acquired independence. 
India must have her own specialized meaning for 
that word. Look at this “independence” and what do 
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you see? Hatreds and bloody battles among their own 
people, surrounded by misery, fear and death. On the 
other hand, in your own circle, ask a number of your 
friends what is meant by communism. You will 
probably find few, if any, agreements among them. 
And how about Americanism? The hundred per cent 
Americanism as exploited by politicians is something 
to consider. The only real hundred per cent Americans 
are the Indians, who do not proclaim it from the house- 
tops. All others are diluted foreigners, and, in many 
cases, not even diluted but strongly concentrated. This 
of course, doesn’t mean they are not essential and 
desirable to our well-being. It simply illustrates the 
ridiculousness of the white man’s claims to absolute 
American purity—like the hundred percenters. 

Our language suffers from misrepresentation, per- 
version, exaggeration and distortion, until much of 
what is uttered leaves us dazed and victimized by this 
mass of confusion and double-talk. The bewildered 
and perplexed listeners should have recourse to Federal 
aid. I suggest that we should be allowed to send all 
complaints of this type to a newly created Department 
of Utter Confusion, whose function would be to prose- 
cute all persons who brutalize our language. Where 
public problems are being discussed and debated, the 
Department should be allowed to picket these meetings 
carrying signs reading “Unfair to Dictionaries,” “Be 
Kind to Words,” “Stop Torturing the Language.” 

For years we heard the slogan “Careful with Fire” 
and, indeed, that forewarning counsel conditioned in- 
numerable minds not to play around with fire. The 
proposed Department of Utter Confusion could use as 
its slogan “Careful with Words,” and finally compel 
speakers and writers to define their terms more clearly. 
Strict adherence to definitions would produce a common 
understanding of important and exciting words. 


A very great part of the problems that vex this 
world arises from the abuse of words. Murder of 
humans is severely punished by law. Words should also 
be protected by invoking a legal penalty on all persons 
who torture the language, and twist “one poor word 
ten thousand ways.” Thus the language is outraged, 
insulted and finally murdered. Homicide is the killing 
of a human being. Correspondingly, verbicide is the 
murder of a word through external, violent means. 
Verbicide should be disallowed by law, as well 43 
homicide, and the newly proposed Department of Utter 
Confusion should be empowered to start action against 
all persons who are guilty of the murder of innocent 
words. Thus protected, the language will eventually 
acquire the dignity it so richly deserves. 
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recent ads: 


MEET SAM SNUFF 


-tHE 7dea MAN 


Sam was created by The Mutual Life to carry our sales 
message to the farm market. He is featured currently in a 
series of advertisements, “KEEPING UP TO SNUFF,” which 
appears in The Country Gentleman and Successful Farm- 
ing. Sam’s job is to pass along ideas that make farming 
easier and more efficient. Here are two examples from 




























“THESE ROSE FENCES SAVE ME TROUBLE”’ 


“Yessir,” says Sam Snuff, “these multiflora roses 
sure save me time and trouble. 
three or four years ago around the upper pasture. 
Now I've got a living fence —livestock- proof, rust- 
proof, rot-proof and practically work-proof.” 












I planted them 




















‘“BIFOCALS TOOK THE DYNAMITE 
~ OUT OF MY BULL” 


“No foolin,” says Sam Snuff, “handling my bull 
was like playing with dynamite. So I got him a 
...@ metal hood that lets him 
look down to graze but cuts off his forward vision 
if he lowers his head to charge. Now he’s really 
safe ...andsafety pays off when it comes to bulls.” 


pair of ‘bifocals’ 
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Sam believes that a sound life insurance program is 
necessary equipment for every successful farmer. 
So in addition to his farming idea-of-the-month, 
Sam offers a “‘life insurance idea-of-the-month” 
for farmers. 


Sam’s friendly messages are helping to make 
successful farmers conscious of the valuable service 
offered by Mutual Life Field Underwriters, be- 
cause it’s obvious that Sam knows what he’s 


Our 2ud Century of Seruice 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


34 Nassau Street, New York 5, N.Y. Proured, 


Ap? 
Prcome Alexander E. Patterson, President 
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talking about. His ideas on farming come from 
recognized agricultural authorities His ideas on 
life insurance are a product of Mutual Life’s 
long experience and special interest in the farm 
market. 


The new Sam Snuff campaign is another import- 
tant phase in Mutual Life’s comprehensive public 
relations program, designed to give additional 
support to its Field Underwriters. 
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1947] 
RECORDS 
ALL-TIME 


tects, directly or indirectly, 

fully two-thirds of the people 
of the United States—including 
some 75,0000,000 policyholders in 
old line legal reserve companies, to- 
gether with their beneficiaries, and 
a substantial proportion of the 
people of Canada. This is a force- 
ful proof of its institutional strength 
and of its vital role in American 
life. 

The aggregate 1947 record of all 
United States legal reserve life in- 
surance companies affords a con- 
crete concept of how life insurance 
is integrated with the general pat- 
tern of American life and how it is 
constructively functioning in the 
postwar world. It is a record which 
reflects the nation’s high general 
level of economic performance dur- 
ing the year. 


A tects, aix life insurance pro- 


New Life Insurance 

New life insurance purchases, 
which reached an annual volume of 
record proportions last year, have 
been sustained at close to the peak 
level in 1947. According to current 
estimates, a total of $23,400,000,000 
of new coverage will have been paid 
for during 1947 in all United States 
legal reserve life insurance com- 
panies. This amount includes divi- 
dend additions, but not policies re- 
vived or increased during the year. 
The 1947 new life insurance esti- 
mate is only about 3/10 of 1% below 
the corresponding 1946 total of 
$23,459,000,000 and is about 30% 
above the previous annual record 
made in 1929. 
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A breakdown of the current year’s 
new life insurance total, by classes 
of business, reveals the most out- 
standing trend in group insurance. 
New group coverage in 1947—esti- 


mated at $2,800,000,000—is 16% 
above last year’s record volume. 
New industrial insurance —esti- 


mated at $4,600,000,000 for the year 
also made a new record in 1947, 
exceeding the corresponding 1946 
total by about 3%. The estimate of 
1947 ordinary new business—$16,- 
000,000,000—indicates a falling off of 
about 3% from last year’s record 
volume but a gain of about 29% 
over the next highest annual amount 
—that for 1929. 





Life Insurance in Force 


Life insurance in force in all 
United States legal reserve life in- 
surance companies will reach an es- 
timated total of $190,500,000,000 at 
the end of 1947—a new high mark— 
including $125,600,000,000,000 of or- 
dinary insurance, $31,600,000,000 of 
industrial insurance and $33,300,- 
000,000 of group insurance. This will 
represent an approximate increase 
for all classes combined of about 9% 
during the year, resulting from the 
net effect of the year’s production of 
new insurance, including dividend 
additions, plus renewals and in- 
creases, less the amount of insur- 
ance terminated by death, maturity, 





surrender and otherwise during the 
course of the year. 

The estimated 1947 year-end total 
may be justly regarded as a signifi- 


cant achievement—one that can 
most readily be appreciated from 
the fact that it represents a 46% 
expansion over the volume of life 
insurance in force only five years 


ago and a 74% expansion over that | 


in force 10 years ago. When we at- 
tempt, however, to measure this 
$190,500,000,000 total in terms of 
what might be considered desirable 
standards of adequate protection for 
the public generally, it appears 
rather modest. For example, it is 
equivalent to only about one year’s 
national income at present levels 
and represents an average coverage 
per policyholder of only about 
$2,500. Apparently there are vast 
possibilities for the expansion of 
life insurance service in the future. 
Payments and Credits to 

Policyholders and Beneficiaries 

The 1947 figures, relative to new 
business and insurance in force, 
measure current achievement in 
terms of benefits to be realized over 
a long period in the future. It is 
perhaps a little easier to compre- 
hend the real value of life insurance 
service- when we consider the end 
product actually realized in 1947 
as a result of life insurance pul- 
chases and premiums paid, for the 
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By Guce €. Shepherd 


Manager, Life Insurance Association of America 


most part, in past years. This end 
product is measured by the total of 
all sums actually paid or credited 
during 1947 either to living policy- 
holders, or to beneficiaries of de- 
ceased policyholders, by United 
States legal reserve life insurance 
companies in fulfillment of their 
policy obligations. Such payments 
or credits have averaged well over 
$8,000,000 for each calendar day in 
1947 and will approximate an an- 
nual total of $3,000,000,000 by the 
end of the year. This compares with 
a 1946 total of $2,848,000,000 and an 
annual average of about $2,600,000,- 
000 for the ten years 1937-1946. The 
1947 total represents $1,300,000,000 
in death claim payments to bene- 
ficiaries of deceased policyholders 
and $1,700,000,000 paid as matured 
endowments, annuities, disability 
benefits, surrender values and divi- 
dends to living policyholders, 


Assets 
At the end of 1947, the assets of 
all United States legal reserve life 
insurance companies will approxi- 





mate $51,500,000,000, representing a 
growth of over 6% during the year. 
The bulk of these assets—over 85% 
—constitute funds which the com- 
panies are required by law to have 
set aside and invested to guarantee 
the fulfillment of their future obli- 
gations to policyholders and benefi- 
ciaries under all outstanding con- 
tracts as they become due. The bal- 
ance represents funds held against 
various other liabilities of the com- 
pany—such as amounts held on de- 
posit for policyholders and benefi- 
ciaries—and amounts held as addi- 
tional general or special business 
funds for the prudent conduct of the 
business, 


Stewardship of Funds 


It is clear both from the nature 
and size of life insurance company 
funds, and from the vast numbers 
of policyholders and _ beneficiaries 
whose welfare they vitally affect, 
that the responsibilities of life in- 
surance company stewardship over 
such funds are of a high order. The 
faithful and successful discharge of 


that stewardship requires the pru- 
dent and skillful investment of the 
funds for the production of maxi- 
mum earnings consistent with safety 
of principal, in order that the com- 
panies’ obligations to policyholders 
and beneficiaries may be met un- 
failingly and in order that trust- 
worthy production may be made 
available to the public at the lowest 
possible cost. 

Over the long period of their suc- 
cessful service to the public, life in- 
surance companies have developed 
certain broad investment principles 


‘or criteria which are in keeping 


with the nature and purpose of life 
insurance contracts and of the funds 
held in connection with those con- 
tracts. The more fundamental of 
these have to do with the type and 
quality of securities considered 
suitable for life insurance invest- 
ment purposes and are reflected in 
limitations and minimum standards 
embodied in the laws of many states 
governing life insurance company 
investments. 

The dynamic character of our 
economy, however, renders highly 
complex the problem of keeping 
large volumes of funds invested in 
suitable securities, with minimum 
overall risk and maximum overall 
productivity. Changing economic 
needs and conditions in the na- 
tional economy alter the demand 
for, and supply of, capital funds 
and markedly influence investment 
trends. As a result, life insurance 
company investments, although re- 
maining within certain broad cate- 
gories as to nature of security, fol- 
low a constantly changing distribu- 
tive pattern over the years. Thus 
these funds are kept constantly and 
productively at work on behalf of 
life insurance policyholders and, as 
they flow through the economy in 
response to its changing needs, help 
to finance essential public and pri- 
vate enterprise throughout the 
nation . 

For the purpose of the present 
discussion, which will be confined 
primarily to post-war investment 
trends, data of all United States 
companies will be used. Such data, 
set forth in tabular form herewith, 
show the distribution of their as- 
sets by investment classes at the 
ends of 1945, 1946, and, on a prelimi- 
nary estimate basis, 1947.* 


* Final estimates will become available in 
the Spring of 1948. 
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The post-war needs of our ex- 
panding national economy have 
served to reopen investment oppor- 
tunities in private enterprise for 
the nation’s growing fund of life 
insurance savings. In contrast to 
the war period, when virtually all 
funds becoming available for in- 
vestment by life insurance com- 
panies were channelled into Federal 
government securities, the years 
1946 and 1947 have witnessed an in- 
creasing flow of such funds into pri- 
vate enterprise primarily through 
corporate securities and mortgage 
loans. The availability of these 
funds to finance the nation’s post- 
war economic needs and their ready 
response to such needs have con- 
tributed to the maintenance of a 
high peacetime level of production 
and employment throughout the 
country. These national economic 
achievements not only have bene- 
fited the American people them- 
selves but also have helped them to 
contribute to the needs of peoples 
in many foreign lands who are un- 
dergoing tragic sufferings as a re- 
sult of the war. 

Corporate Securities—In the field 
of corporate finance, a substantially 
increased demand for investment 
funds has developed in the post- 
war period as a result of the dis- 
continuance of heavy expenditures 
by the Federal government for war 
purposes, and as industrial capital 
requirements for reconversion and 


peacetime expansion have been 
found to exceed those which could 
be supplied from retained earnings 
and reserves. This capital demand 
is evidenced in the greatly expanded 
volume of new corporate security 
offerings issued for the purpose of 
financing new plant and equipment 
and for working capital purposes. 
It is also reflected in a somewhat 
widened spread recently prevailing 
between yields on corporate bonds 
and on Federal government bonds. 


In response to the post-war capital 
needs of corporate enterprises, 
United States legal reserve life in- 
surance companies have expanded 
investments in corporate securities 
about 45% in the two years 1946- 
1947. As a result the percentage of 
their assets so invested has risen 
from a post-war low point of 24.8 
at the end of 1945 to a level which 
will approximate 31.2% at the end 
of 1947. In dollar volume, the 1946 
increase amounted to $1,946,000,000. 
That for 1947 is estimated at $3,031,- 
000,000. Thus at the end of 1947, 
holdings of corporate securities will 
total approximately $16,100,000,000. 
This will include $14,550,000,000 in 
bonds and $1,550,000,000 in stocks 
and will represent an advance for 
both types of corporate securities 
in proportion to total assets since 
the end of 1945—bonds from 22.6% 
to about 28.2% and stocks from 
2.2% to about 3.0%. 


Most of the 1946-1947 expansion 





in the life companies’ corporate 
security portfolios is accounted for 
by unprecedented annual increases 
in their holdings of securities of 
corporations other than railroads 
and public utilities. Investments ip 
this group will have more than 
doubled in volume and approxi- 
mately doubled in percentage of 
assets in the two years to an all. 
time high level of about $5,675,000. 
000 or about 11.0% of assets at the 
end of 1947. The growth of public 
utility investments advanced much 
more rapidly this year than last. 
For the two years such investments 
will have expanded about 35% in 
volume and will total about $7,375, 
000,000 at the end of 1947 when 
they will represent about 14.3% of 
assets. Railroad investments which 
have undergone relatively little 
change in volume in the past two 
years will amount to about $3,050,- 
000,000, or about 5.9% of assets at 
the 1947 year end. 


Mortgage Loans—In the mortgage 
lending field also, the years 1946 
and 1947 have been characterized 
by a high level of activity. The 
strong demand for new and in- 
proved housing, created both by the 
actual shortage of facilities and by 
the general level of prosperity, has 
given rise to increased demands for 
mortgage credit. Although limited 
by material and labor shortages and 
by rising prices, private construction 
activity rose to a high level in 1946 


INVESTMENTS, BY CLASSES, 1945-1947 














_ ALL UNITED STATES LEGAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


























i = Estimated = 
December 31, 1945 December 31, 1946 December 31, 1947 

Investment Class Amount So of Amount Yo of Amount % of 
Outstanding Total Outstanding Total Outstanding Total 

Farm Mortgages ............. ~$ 775,547,000 1.7 $ 798.741.000 1.6 $ 875,000.000 11 
Other Mortgages ............. 5,860,435,000 13.1 6.356,004,000 132  7,700,000,000 149 
Total Mortgages ........ 6.635,982.000 14.8 7.154.745,000 14.8  8.575,000,000 165 

U. S. Gov't Bonds ............ 20,582. 788,000 46.0 21.639.051.000 44.9  20,225,000.000 39.3 
St., Co. & Mun. Bonds ........ 722,313,000 1.6 616,721,000 13 625,000,000 12 
*Can. Gov't Bonds .......... 1,168.447,000 2.6 1,261.468,000 26 —_1,300.000,000 26 
*Other For. Gov’t Bonds 7,685,000 0 11,010,000 0 25,000,000 0 
Total Gov’t Bonds ...... 22,481,233,000 50.2 23,528,250,000 48.8  22,175,000,000 43.1 

R. R. Bonds & Stocks ........ 3.124 933.000 6.9 3.029.204,000 6.3 _3.050,000,000 59 
P. U. Bonds & Stocks ........ 5,466,698.000 12.2 5,921.764,000 123 —_7.375.000.000 143 
Other Bonds & Stocks ........ 2.531.619,000 5.7 4.118,073,000 8.6 _5,675,000,000 110 
Total Bonds & Stocks .. _ 33,604,483,000 75.0 36.597,291.000 76.0  38,275,000,000 743 
Policy Loans & Premium Notes 1,961,876,000 4.4 1.890.766.000 3.9  1.950,000.000 38 
Real Estate ............c.00:. 856,703,000 1.9 734,937,000 15 825,000.000 18 
(a A alae aaa 780.247,000 1.8 774,179,000 1.6 800,000,000 Lé 
Other Admitted Assets ...... 957,750,000 2.1 1,038,878,000 22  —_-1,075,000,000 21 
Total Admitted Assets ..  44,797,041,000 100.0 48,190,796,00 100.0 51,500,000,000 1000 


* Includes all political subdivisions. 


| 
| 


1945 and 1946 data are compiled from the Insurance Year Books—Life Editions—published by The Spectator Company, and from com 
pany records, with sub-classifications of government bonds estimated. 


1947 data are preliminary estimates based on actual records of 49 companies, which, at the end of 1946, held 89.9% 
mitted assets of all United States legal reserve companies. 
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and, after a temporary recession, at- 
tained a new post-war high in 1947. 
Life insurance companies as a 
group apparently have not expanded 
their mortgage portfolios to as great 
an extent as mortgage investors 
generally during the post-war period 
but the wider opportunities in the 
mortgage market have enabled them 
to increase their holdings substan- 
tially. The 1946 increase of $519,- 
000,000 in their mortgage loan in- 
vestments was the first annual in- 
crease of significant proportions 
since 1942 and it has been over- 
topped by a 1947 increase—more 
than 2% times as great—estimated 
at $1,420,000,000. In both years, 
loans on non-farm properties made 
up the bulk of mortgage increase 
but farm mortgages also advanced, 
reversing a downtrend of many 
years. At the end of 1947 total 
mortgage loan investments of ap- 
proximately $8,575,000,000 will in- 
clude $7,700,000,000 on non-farm 
properties and $875,000,000 on farm 
properties. This will represent a 
29% expansion of the combined 
total in two years and will bring 
the mortgage loan ratio to about 
16.6% of assets as against 14.8% at 
the ends of both 1945 and 1946. 
The latter percentage was the low 
point of a long-term downward 
trend in the mortgage loan ratio 
from well over 40% of assets in the 
latter part of the 1920’s. 


Real Estate—Although real estate 
is a relatively unimportant assets 
item from the standpoint of size, 
considerable current interest at- 
taches to it because of an increasing 
trend among life companies to ac- 
quire real estate primarily for in- 
vestment purposes. This trend 
marks a departure, made possible 
by the broadened laws of a number 
of States, from the traditional limi- 
tation on life companies to acquire 
real estate only for the restricted 
purposes of home or branch office 
use and for the satisfaction of debt. 


Largely as a result of substantial 
investments made during the cur- 
rent year in housing projects and 
in certain types of commercial real 
estate acquired for rental purposes, 
the total real estate holdings of life 
insurance companies have risen in 
1947 for the first time in a decade. 
The estimated 1947 increase of 
$90,000,000 contrasts with a decrease 
of $122,000,000 in 1946 and will bring 
the total amount of real estate 
Owned to approximately $825,000,- 
000 at the end of 1947. This will 
represent about 1.6% of assets as 


against a low of 1.5% at the end of 
last year and a high of over 8% 
ten years earlier when such holdings 





were swollen by depression acquisi- 
tions in satisfaction of debt. 

Government Bonds—Obligations 
of the United States government are 
the only class of life insurance com- 
pany investments which have de- 
creased during the current year and 
this is the first annual downtrend 
in the dollar value of such invest- 
ments since 1930. Federal securities 
held by life insurance companies 
will total approximately $20,225,- 
060,000 at the end of 1947—about 
$1,414,000,000 or about 642% below 
their record volume at the end of 
last year. As a result, the per- 
centage of assets so invested will 
have been reduced from 44.9% at the 
end of 1946 to an estimated 39.3% 
at the end of 1947. Although this 
ratio is materially below its post- 
war high point of 46.0% at the end 
of 1945, it still represents a high 
concentration of assets in this 
category. 

State, county and municipal bonds 
are now of minor importance in life 
company investment portfolios. In 
1946, however, investments showed 
a marked slackening of their sharp 
downtrend begun five years earlier 
and this trend apparently has now 
reached a turning point, at least 
in terms of dollar volume. Current 
estimates indicate a slight rise of 
about $8,000,000 in such holdings 
during 1947 to a year-end total of 
approximately $625,000,000. The 
ratio of such holdings to total assets, 
however, has continued downward 
at a modified rate and will approxi- 
Mate 1.2% at the end of 1947, as 
against 1.6% at the end of 1945 and 
a peak of over 6% at the end of 
1940. 


© Penn Mutual 


Canadian government bond invest- 
ments have maintained an approxi- 
mately constant ratio to total assets 
since the end of 1945 when they 
had reached a high point of 2.6% 
as a result of wartime increases. 
Such investments will total about 
$1,300,000,000 at the end of 1947, an 
increase of about $39,000,000 during 
the year. This is the smallest an- 
nual increase in this class since 
1942. 


Investments in bonds of other 
foreign governments are too insig- 
nificant an item in life insurance 
company portfolios, relatively speak- 
ing, to be of much interest. They 
will total about $25,000,000 at the 
end of 1945—less than 1/10 of 1% 
of assets. This, however, will rep- 
resent over double the volume of 
such investments at the end of 1946. 

Policy Loans and Premium Notes 
—A small estimated increase of 
about $59,000,000 in the volume of 
outstanding policy loans and pre- 
mium notes during 1947 will bring 
the total to approximately $1,950,- 
000,000 at the end of the year. This 
1947 increase, which follows pro- 
gressively smaller annual decreases 
in recent years, marks the reversal 
of a long-term downtrend in this 
class of assets. While it evidences 
a trend toward dissaving among 
some groups of policyholders, it has 
had little weight as a negative com- 
ponent in the overall savings ef- 
fected through life insurance during 
the year, which may be roughly 
measured by the combined net in- 
crease in all other types of assets— 
estimated at $3,250,000,000 for the 
year. The ratio of policy loans and 
premium notes to total assets, more- 
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- pbloug City Streets - 


By W. Eugene Roesch, Field Editor, The Spectator 


ATLANTA—Running into John 
Witherspoon, vice-president of the 
Volunteer State Life of Chattanooga, 
and remembering the evening, not 
so many years ago, when his friends 
were celebrating his election to 
presidency of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. Among 
the “hits” of the occasion were Lewis 
Douglas, now ambassador to Great 
Britain at the Court of St. James, 
and the then Chinese ambassador 
to the United States—Dr. Hu Shih. 
And thinking to myself that a whale 
of a lot of international water had 
run under the dam since that night. 
And wondering whether the whole 
business was worth the trouble, now 
that the United States has under- 
taken to feed the world—more or 
less. And, furthermore, wondering 
whether the average United States 
citizen realizes that the people of 
Europe who have been added during 
the war total some 250,000,000. Who 
said: “Operation Rathole!”? Or do 
we Americans number more than 
150,000,000 and we can breed faster 
than they can? 


* * *% 


ROCKY MOUN T—Stepping 
around this North Carolina town and 
being made to understand that a 
new life insurance company is 
aborning there. Yes, the name of 
it is the Coastal Plain Life Insur- 
ance Company. Also, the organiza- 
tion was launched under a special 
section of the law whereby the 
commissioner of insurance is em- 
powered to relax the capital and 
surplus requirements, if he sees fit. 
Maybe it’s a good idea—and maybe 
not. All I know is that I would not 
want to launch a new life insurance 
company these days, unless I could 
tell my people that they could not 
expect a cent for ten years—and 
even then we might be caught up 
in another swirl of Frankieism! 


* * * 


GREENVILLE—Here is one place 
in South Carolina that may yet boast 
of an aggressive, growing and open- 
minded life insurance company. The 
Liberty Life here has a fine back- 
ground, a completely stable financial 
basis and the potential to do what- 
ever it wishes. Most needed in the 
organization is a public-relations 
outlook. The company is fully 
aware of the requirements. Its 
president is keen enough to be busy 
with radio stations. He is also smart 
enough to have begun expansion 
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plans for the Liberty Life, which 

should bear fruit in 1948. The com- 

pany is in possession of one of the 

finest opportunities in the business. 

It has an extensive and live agency 

force. Its future is in its own hands! 
oS os * 


COLUMBIA—This_ is another 
South Carolina city which has had 
ample life insurance opportunity— 
and has missed most of it! True, the 
stretch of years between 1915 and 
1945 did the city little good. The 
insurance companies took a terrific 
beating throughout the approach to 
the First World War; a couple of 
years after; then through the depres- 
sion; and up to the close of the 
Second World War. The local life 
insurance companies wrote little of 
the war-spawned life insurance from 
1941 to 1946. Maybe that’s just as 
well. They won’t have the head- 
aches that have come to others as 
a result of the disappearance of war- 
swollen life insurance totals. Just 
the same, the time is here for them 
to bestir themselves. The South and 
the Southwest will see the greatest 
development in this country during 
the next decade. If the Piedmont 
Carolinas can’t keep pace—it’s their 
own fault! 

* * * 

MIAMI—This is the city of fabu- 
lous dreams-of-long-ago. Remem- 
ber the boom cries of the late 
Twenties? Remember the paper- 
millionaires? Remember the whoop- 
ra and slam-bang of leg-art and 
Cham ber-of-Commerce nonsense? 
And remember, too, when most of 
the sensible life insurance of Miami 
was written from agencies out of 
Jacksonville? Well, children, it 
isn’t like that any more. The same 
thing that goes on all over the 
world has been going on in Florida 
—the population has been increas- 
ing! Not, necessarily, the play- 
ground population. Just the local 
boys and girls. Net result is that 
the life insurance general agencies, 
which handled Miami business from 
Jacksonville, are giving way to local 
Miami general agencies and branch 
offices. In fact, there may soon be 
some new Florida life insurance 
companies. In the interim, the 
Miami sector has passed from the 
winter-now-and-then-what stage to 
the certainty of population growth 
and a constant and non-seasonal 
market. Besides, think of the sun- 
shine! 


over, has continued to decline during 
1947 and will be at a new low 
point—about 3.8%—at the end of 


the year. This compares with 3.99, 
at the end of 1946, 4.4% at the eng 
of 1945 and with an all-time peak 
of around 18% at the end of 1932, 


Investment Earnings 


For the most part, post-war 
changes in the investment port. 
folios of life insurance companies 
as outlined above—particularly the 
moderate decline in percentage of 
assets invested in government bonds, 
the advance of percentages invested 
in corporate securities and mortgage 
loans and the trend toward real 
estate for investment purposes—are 
prospectively favorable with respect 
to life insurance company invest- 
ment earnings. In addition there 
has been recent evidence of a some- 
what improved trend in general in- 
terest rate levels, although this, in 
itself, does not permit the assump- 
tion that the trend will develop into 
a long-term one. It should be borne 
in mind, however, that the over- 
whelming volume of outstanding 
investments held by life insurance 
companies is in long-term securities 
acquired under less favorable invest- 
ment conditions. Thus the effects 
of the reduced earning power of life 
insurance funds which has been the 
heritage of depression and war will 
continue to be felt for some time 
even though yields on new invest- 
ments improve. It should be recog- 
nized, moreover, that any sustained 
rise in interest rates generally may 
be reflected in the overall invest- 
ment earnings of life insurance com- 
panies more slowly than was the 
decline of interest rates. The reason 
for this is that on a general interest 
rate downtrend, borrowers are 
enabled to refund outstanding debt 
at reduced rates whereas, on an 
uptrend, investors have no corre- 
sponding advantage. 

It is pertinent, therefore, to review 
the extent to which life insurance 
policyholders as a group have been 
adversely affected through the re- 
duced level of investment earnings 
in recent years. The experience of 
the above-mentioned group of 49 
companies—holding 90% of the 
assets of all United States legal re- 
serve companies—indicates that in 
1946, the latest year for which data 
are available, the earning power of 
life insurance funds was 42% below 
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the 1930 level. This is supported 
by the following table in which the 
annual net investment earnings of 
these companies—after deduction of 
investment expenses—are expressed 
as ratios to mean ledger assets. 


49 Company Ratios of 
Net Investment Earnings to 
*Mean Ledger Assets 





Year Ratio YearRatio Year Ratio 
1930 5.03% 1936 3.71% 1942 3.40% 
1931 4.92 1937 3.68 1943 3.29 
1932 4.65 1938 3.57 1944 3.18 
1933 4.26 1939 3.54 1945 3.09 
1934 3.90 1940 3.44 1946 2.91 
1935 3.68 1941 3.39 


*ie. mean ledger assets less %%2 
of net interest on investments. 


The reasons underlying this de- 
cline are rooted in depression and 
war factors which produced a high 
concentration of assets in federal 
securities, whose prime _ quality 
render them relatively low yielding 
investments, and which led to the 
maintenance of _ interest rates, 
generally, at artificially low levels 
through Federal fiscal policies 
adopted to ease the burden of finan- 
cing public debt. 

Some appreciation of the result- 
ing hardship on life insurance 
policyholders through lowered divi- 
dends and increased premium rates 
on policies acquired in recent years 
may be gained when it is realized 
that the experience of the 49 com- 
panies indicates that, for all United 
States legal reserve life insurance 


companies, total net investment 
earnings for the year 1946 alone 
were $951,526,000 less than they 


would have been at the 1930 earn- 
ings rate level. This difference for 
1946 is almost twice as much as the 
actual dividends paid to policy- 
holders that year. Such an amount 
if available to policyholders, and 
used by them as premiums on new 
policies, could have purchased 
nearly $45,000,000,000 of additional 
new life insurance protection. 


1947 data covering all United States legal 
reserve life insurance companies used in 
the above discussion are estimated as in- 
dicated below. 


1947 insurance-in-force and new-business 
figures are estimated from actual data for 
the first 10 months and company estimates 
for the last 2 months, furnished by 261 
companies. These companies represented 
97.7% of the insurance in force at the 
end of 196, and 94.0% of the new paid- 
for insurance during that year, in all 
United States legal reserve companies, 


1947 disbursement figures are estimated 
from data for the first 10 months furnished 
by 49 companies which, in 1946, made 90.6% 
of the total payments to policyholders and 
beneficiaries by all United States legal re- 
serve companies. 

1947 asset figures are estimated from 
actual data of 49 companies which, at the 
end of 1946, held 89.9% of the admitted 
assets of all United States legal reserve 
companies. 
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O far as officials now can see 
ahead, the 2% percent top rate 
will hold. And officials think that 
on long-term government securities 
they can see quite a long time ahead. 
Since the 2% percent rate will be 
held, government bonds will have 
to be pegged, of course, at par. 
For some months ahead there is 
likewise no intention of going any 
further up with the short term 
government rate. The _ recently- 
established 1 1/8 percent rate on one- 
year certificates “is as high as it will 
go” under present guessable circum- 


stances, 
* * oo 


Within the next 30 to 60 days the 
treasury department will release its 
study on life insurance premiums 
and other forms of savings and 
their relationship to the tax struc- 
ture. The study will examine the 
desirability for allowing deductions 
for life insurance premiums and cer- 
tain other forms of savings from 
earned income. It also considers the 
question of current deductibility of 
employee payments under industrial 
pension plans, Railroad Retirement 
and Social Security pension. 


* * 


Overall tax revision does not have 
much chance of enactment during 
the current Congressional session, 
unless the Republican majority fails 
to put through an income tax reduc- 
tion bill. Primary reason is that it is 
felt that there will be no public 
benefit during an election year in 
revising the tax laws without an 
accompanying reduction. Actually, 
no decisions have been made as to 
what an overall tax revision bill 
would contain, despite general agree- 
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ment on Capitol Hill on such matters 
as double taxation, reduction in cer- 
tain excises, estate and gift tax 
provisions, etc. The detailed paper 
work involved in any overall revi- 
sion is a formidable obstacle to its 
chances for passage during the less 
than half-year remaining in the 
present session. 
* * ok 

Considerable concern is being ex- 
pressed over the inflationary effect of 
Title 6 of the Federal Housing Act. 
This title, which permits the insur- 
ance of housing loans at “necessary 
eurrent cost,” expires March 31, 1948. 

While Congress, as well as Ad- 
ministration leaders, feels that the 
effects of the provisions have not all 
been good, it is not likely that it will 
be tightened up much when it comes 
up for extension. Otherwise, hous- 
ing construction would fall off 
sharply. 


* * * 


‘ULFILLING his promise to give 

veterans’ insurance immediate at- 
tention, Carl R. Gray, Jr., new Vet- 
erans Administrator, has, with the 
cooperation of Herbert Hoover, se- 
cured the services of Franklin 
D’Olier, the Prudential Insurance 
Company, to conduct a study of the 
VA insurance program and pro- 
cedures. Mr, D’Olier had been pre- 
viously appointed by Mr. Hoover to 
head a sub-committee to investigate 
the handling of all veterans affairs 
as part of the work of the Commis- 
sion on Reorganization of the Gov- 
ernment. 

When his investigation is com- 
pleted, Mr. D’Olier will submit his 
findings and recommendations to 
both Mr. Hoover and Administrator 
Gray. 

It is expected that this move will 
ease some of the Congressional pres- 
sure that has been troubling VA in- 
surance officials. The House Vet- 
erans Committee has repeatedly 
urged the adoption of commercial 
insurance practices by VA. The com- 
mittee will probably withhold any 
further fire until] Mr. D’Olier has 
completed his study. 
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HE year 1947, following trends 
established during the transition 
period, again established a new 
high level of economic activity for 
our peace-time history. The widely 
predicted business recession did not 


occur. To the contrary, except for 
a momentary halt, the boom has 
continued, and, at the end of the 
year, industrial production is up 
about 4% from a year earlier, na- 
tional income about 7%, and em- 
ployment is at an all time high. 
However, the cost of living has 
risen over 8%, and, as 1947 passes, 
the fear of deflation has given way 
to the fear of further inflation. 

It will be remembered that, at 
the beginning of 1947, a number of 
circumstances had been responsible 
for a pessimistic outlook among 
commentators, both here and abroad, 
on the business situation. Some 
of these were: a recent sharp drop 
in the stock market, rapid increases 
in business inventories and con- 
sumer credit, lack of balance in the 
price and wage structures, and the 


prospect of continuing industrial 
strife. 
Early in 1947 there was some 


slackening in the business tempo. 
Commodity prices receded slightly; 
inventories stopped expanding; bank 
loans contracted somewhat; and the 
rate of industrial production de- 
clined more than 7% between March 
and July. For a few months it 
seemed possible that the warnings 
given at the beginning of the year 
were being vindicated, for the slight 
decrease that occurred in business 
could have been the beginning of a 
depression. But the downward 
movement of business turned out to 
be short lived, possibly due to sev- 
eral developments some of which 
were largely unexpected. A few 
of these developments were: 

First, foreign purchases of Amer- 
ican products of all kinds expanded 
to unprecedented peace-time pro- 
portions. As a result, this country’s 
export balance of trade, which 
measures the net dollar value of 
goods syphoned out of our markets, 
expanded until, in the second quar- 
ter of 1947, it was running at the 
extraordinary peace-time rate of 
over $10 billion per annum. 


Second, wage increases which 


were negotiated in April and May 
in key industries were so far reach- 
ing that they led to higher prices 
for coal, steel and rail transporta- 
tion, and they were soon reflected in 
higher prices for consumer goods. 
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ECONOMIC 
HORIZONS 
1948 


By Stephen UM. Foster 


Economic Advisor, New York Life Insurance Company 


Third, late in the summer, it was 
estimated that in this country the 
corn crop was going to be disap- 
pointingly small and it became ap- 
parent that there would be poor 
harvests generally in other parts of 
the world. These facts gave stimu- 
lation to a new upward movement 
of commodity prices. 

Fourth, possibly because of the 
renewed rise in commodity prices, 
the physical accumulation of in- 
ventories began again and made an 
important addition to the demand 
side of our economic picture. 

Fifth, State bonuses to veterans 
plus the cashing, largely in Sep- 
tember, of the Federal Terminal 
Leave Bonds gave a fillip to con- 
sumer purchasing which may have 
offered an exaggerated indication of 
what should be expected as normal 
or continuing consumer demand. 

While it is always difficult, if not 
impossible, to be sure of economic 
cause and effect, it nevertheless 
seems possible that these five con- 
siderations may have had much to 
do with the fact that the whole 
trend of economic affairs was 
sharply upward during the second 
half of 1947. But whatever the 
causes, there can be little doubt that, 
as this upward trend became more 


pronounced, and as it seemed to 
indicate an overall demand in ex- 
cess of supply, the fear of con- 
tinuing inflation has become the 
number one domestic worry of Gov- 
ernment and business, just as a year 
earlier the chief domestic cause of 
misgiving was the possibility of 
business depression. 

One wonders sometimes if, in fore- 
casting inflation or depression, we 
do not lose sight of some of the 
more fundamental aspects of the 
business situation. It might be well 
for us to bear in mind that one of 
these fundamentals in the present 
period is that our nation has an 
unequalled opportunity to go for- 
ward economically, with vast, new, 
world-wide demands for peace-time 
goods met by the miracle of produc- 
tion that was one of our great war 
time achievements. Perhaps it is 
regrettable that the faith that runs 
through this simple statement has 
not recently been more in evidence. 

In the beginning of 1947, for ex- 
ample, though we seemed to have 
confidence in our ability to produce, 
we were fearful lest certain business 
obstacles might cause a serious cul- 
tailment of demand, which in tur 
would bring about a business de- 
pression. At the end of 1947, on 
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the other hand, our interpretation 
of the supply-demand situation is 
almost the reverse of what it was a 
year ago. While our confidence in 
a continuing domestic and foreign 
demand appears to be almost un- 
limited, we are in doubt about our 
ability to produce enough goods to 
achieve an economic balance. We 
seem to think of our own reduced 
corn crop and harvests in other parts 
of the world as indications of more 
or less permanent shortages in sup- 
ply. However, we project into the 
future the stimulative effects of sev- 
eral elements of demand which we 
should recognize as likely to be of a 
temporary nature—inventory accu- 
mulation and bonus payments to 
veterans, for example. And we tend 
to disregard the fact that, even as- 
suming the full implementation of 
the European Recovery Program, it 





seems probable that the net export 
of goods from American to foreign 
markets will decline substantially 
from recent levels. 

Meanwhile, several highly impor- 
tant events in 1947 have gone almost 
unnoticed in the current appraisal 
of the business situation. Yet these 
would seem to have a pronounced 
bearing on our ability to adjust our- 
selves to the heavy demands that 
are being placed upon our produc- 
tive capacity. 

In the first place, the Department 
of Commerce tells us that so-called 
producers’ durable goods will have 
been manufactured during 1947 in 
the amount of almost $18 billion. 
That is not only the largest dollar 
amount of productive equipment 
that has ever been provided in the 
course of a year; it represents, at 
almost 8%, the largest proportion of 


the country’s gress production that 
has ever been recorded. 

The manufacture, either for main- 
taining or increasing the country’s 
productive capacity, of so unusual 
an amount of new equipment should 
probably be looked at in two ways: 
while new equipment is in process 
of being built it requires labor, 
money and materials and plays an 
important part in the demand side 
of the economic equation. After it 
is built, it acts in the direction of 
increasing the country’s rate of pro- 
duction or of reducing the cost of 
production or both, and it therefore 
has to do primarily with the supply 
side. There is as yet no definite 
sign of a reduction in the rate at 
which producers’ durable goods are 
being installed, and, indeed, many 
of the expansion and renovation 
programs now under way will not 
be completed for a year or more. 
Nevertheless, the fact that $18 bil- 
lion worth of equipment has been 
produced during 1947 should prove 
to be at least some aid to production 
in 1948. 

A second event of great impor- 
tance to which, perhaps, too little 
attention is being paid at the pres- 
ent time is the growth of the Treas- 
ury’s surplus receipts. During the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1947, the 
Treasury showed an excess of re- 
ceipts of $7 billion—the first sur- 
plus to be shown for any full fiscal 
year since 1930. However, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1948, 
the Treasury’s surplus has been 
budgeted at $4.7 billion. And since 
most of that surplus will occur dur- 
ing the next few months, it is clear 
that the Treasury’s surplus receipts, 
even after allowing for increased 
foreign aid, may shortly be running 
at an annual rate of several billion 
dollars. Jf so, it would constitute 
an anti-inflationary force of con- 
siderable magnitude. 

A third development is the very 
definite change that has taken place 
in interest rates during the second 
half of 1947. There are two main 
aspects to this change, one having to 
do with short term rates and com- 
mercial bank credit, and the other 
having to do with long term rates 
and corporate borrowing for capital 
improvements. 

At the short term end, interest 
rates were allowed to rise fraction- 
ally by the removal of the fixed 
rates at which the Federal Reserve 


(Continued on Page 54) 
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national income 

the margins left for thrift and 
savings were appreciably narrowed 
by rising prices and by an increas- 
ing volume of available consumer 
goods. 

Competing for a good share of the 
thrift dollars, the sales forces of 
American life insurance companies 
amassed a total production during 
1947 of approximately $23,500,000,- 
000, which just about equals the 
record-breaking volume placed in 
1946. It is a fair possibility that a 
new production record will be 
realized when the final results be- 
come available and are tabulated. In 
any case the fieldmen of life in- 
surance have completed another 
outstanding year. 


Gains in Major Accounts 

Notable additions were made to 
all principal accounts. The total in- 
surance in force in all companies 
rose to $190,500,000,000, a net in- 
crease for the year of about $16,000,- 
000,000. The combined assets of all 
companies at the year end were 
approximately $51,500,000,000, a gain 
of over $3,250,000,000. Enrolled new 
policyholders numbered 1,750,000, 
making a grand total of about 75,- 
000,000 policyholders. Disburse- 
ments to beneficiaries and policy- 
holders were over $3,000,000,000 of 
which $1,300,000,000 represented 
death claims and the balance con- 
sisted of payments to living policy- 
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holders. Even in the modern con- 
cept of values these figures are 
breathtaking and represent great 
forward strides in life insurance 
operations. 


New C. S. O. Table 
Life insurance underwent a major 
operation during the year by the 


abandonment of the old mortality) 


tables in policy contracts and sub- 
stituting therefor the modern Con- 
missioners’ Standard Ordinary (C. 
S. O.) Table, together with new 
nonforfeiture and valuation provi- 
sions as provided by the so-called 
Guertin bills, enacted by or ef 
fective in practically all states. It 
is estimated that after January | 
1948, 96% of all policies written will 
be on the new mortality table and 
reserve basis. 


ae 


State Regulation of Insurance 

Important progress was made by 
State legislatures in clearing the 
way for continued regulation of the 
insurance business by the several 
states. All lines of insurance have 
been seriously concerned about the 
possibility of Federal regulation 
since the United States Supreme 
Court in June, 1944, held insurance 
to be interstate commerce. 


Investment Conditions 
On still another front the invest 
ment departments of the companié 
grappled with the continuing 
problem of low interest yields, a 
though indications of an improve 
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ment in rates appeared late in the 
year. New investment outlets were 
sought and utilized in the corporate 
field and in commercial real estate. 


Heavy Legislative Year 

Having made the _ foregoing 
eneral observations, it isin order to 
report that 44 State legislatures and 
the United States Congress were 
in session during the past year. 
From the life insurance standpoint 
it was a most constructive legislative 
year. Enactment of the Guertin non- 
forfeiture and valuation legislation 
was effected in all of the states that 
required action, except Oklahoma. 
Oddly enough the United States 
Congress failed by a close margin to 
complete action on Guertin legis- 
lation for the District of Columbia. 
However, its early approval by the 
Congress seems assured. 

The most intense efforts in the 
legislative sessions were centered 
on the program of the All-Industry 
and Insurance Commissioners’ com- 
mittees in order to meet the re- 
quirements of U. S. Public Law 15 
which granted insurance a mora- 
torium from the Federal Anti-Trust 
Laws, the Robinson-Patman Act and 
the Federal Trade Commission Act. 
The original moratorium ended De- 
cember 31, 1947, but Congress before 
adjournment last summer extended 
it to June 30, 1948. 

Proposals of the All-Industry 
Committe, or bills similar to it, 
establishing rate-making procedures 
for fire and marine insurance and 
for casualty and surety business, 
have been enacted in all but a hand- 
ful of states. Efforts will now be 
concentrated on the few juris- 
dictions where action is still needed 
in order to complete the legislative 
program during the present year. 


Fair Trade Practice Bills 

Fair Trade practice bills, de- 
signed to place on a State level the 
provisions of the Federal Trade 
Commissions’ Fair Trade Practices 
Act, were approved in 17 states. 
The delay in taking up the Fair 
Trade bill was mainly due to the 
absence of full agreement between 
the All-Industry and the Commis- 
sioners’ committees but another 
reason was that the rating bills 
were given legislative priority in 
order to establish as far as possible 
the immunity of insurance from the 
Anti-Trust Laws. 

A number of states have long had 
Statutes relating to unfair insurance 
practices such as anti-discrimina- 
tion, anti-rebating, misrepresenta- 
tion and fraudulent advertising. It 
is not unlikely that some of these 


jurisdictions will conclude that their 
present statutes are adequate and 
go as far as are necessary in the cir- 
cumstances. The conduct of the in- 
surance business itself, and the wise 
and effective administration of 
these laws, will be major factors in 
ultimately determining the ade- 
quacy of state regulation in this 
particular field. 

It must be recognized that since 
the Supreme Court’s edict was 
handed down, great strides have 
been made in preserving the sys- 
tem of State regulation of insur- 
ance, and while the task of the All- 
Industry and Insurance Commis- 
sioners’ committees has not been 
completed there are hopeful signs 
of its consummation in the near 
future. It seems fair to say that 
neither Congress nor the Federal 
agencies concerned are likely to in- 
tervene while progress in this direc- 
tion is being made. 

At the same time there appears 
to be much room for improvement 
in the efficiency of a number of 
State insurance departments. This 


condition has been aggravated by 
the new laws and regulations that 
have stemmed 
merce” decision. 
administer the new 
hampering some departments. 
can be 


from the “com- 
Lack of funds to 
provisions is 
The 


situation remedied in 





time. Meanwhile it calls for closer 
cooperation between the public of- 
ficials entrusted with supervision 
and the various segments of insur- 
ance represented by management. 


Interest Rates and Investments 


There are indications that the 
demand for money is approaching 
the available supply, and that in- 
terest rates which have strength- 
ened recently will continue to in- 
crease in the period ahead. 

Redemptions of corporate secur- 
ities have about run their course 
and new issues required by expan- 
sion in the public utility and gen- 
eral industrial fields are expected 
to absorb much of the free money 
supply. The high grade bonds of 
such corporations have long been 
the source of substantial investment 
for life insurance funds. In re- 
cent years a limited amount of well 
selected preferred stocks, return- 
ing a somewhat higher yield, have 
proved a satisfactory addition to 
the investment portfolio. 

Insurance companies generally in- 
creased their mortgage holdings in 
substantial amounts during the past 
year. The backlog of residence and 
commercial construction would in- 
dicate that the demands for mort- 
gage money will continue to be 
strong and with better yields ob- 
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tainable in this type of investment. 

In conformity with legal author- 
ity of most jurisdictions, under 
which a limited amount of their 
funds can be invested in commer- 
cial real estate, life insurance com- 
panies have been utilizing this field 
of investment. Many industrial 
concerns feel they can better de- 
vote their capital to finance in- 
creased inventory and operating ex- 
penses than to have it frozen in 
land and buildings. This has been 
accomplished through the sale of 
their real estate to insurance com- 
panies under long term leases at 
rentals sufficient to amortize the in- 
vestment and provide a fair return 
to the insurance company within 
the period of the lease. 


Policy Loans Increase 


The decreasing policy loan and 
premium note totals of recent years 
was halted shortly before mid- 
year, but the net increase of about 
$59,000,000 for the year is hardly 
enough to indicate any definite 
trend in this connection. The vol- 
ume of outstanding policy loans and 
premium notes at the year end was 
approximately $1,950,000,000. 


National Service Life Insurance 


In a very successful campaign, the 
United States Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, veterans’ organizations and life 
underwriter associations joined in 
conserving existing and reinstating 
lapsed policies of National Life In- 
surance. Nearly a million of such 
policies with face value of over $6,- 
000,000,000 were reinstated, offset- 
ting approximately the year’s ter- 
minations. Late in the year the 
total of such insurance in force stood 
at about $34,000,000,000. 

Officials of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters have sug- 
gested that the Congress fix a ter- 
minal date for the sale of National 
Service Life Insurance, after which 
time any one entering the armed 
services would not have the right 
to apply for such insurance unless 
he can do so because of past mili- 
tary service. 

As to new military personnel, the 
N. A. L. U. has proposed that the 
government give gratuitous insur- 
ance coverage of ten thousand dol- 
lars for the loss of life or loss of 
earning power incurred as a result 
of service, without privilege of con- 
version, and with termination of 
such insurance on the serviceman’s 
discharge, unless service connected 
disabilities prevent him from ob- 
taining insurance from one of the 
private life insurance companies. 
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United States Congress 

Recommendations by the Amer- 
ican Life Convention, the Life In- 
surance Association of America and 
the National Association of Life 
Underwriters to revise the Internal 
Revenue Code with respect to the 
taxation of life insurance proceeds, 
annuity contracts and pension plans 
were laid before Congress last sum- 
mer. It is thought that Congress 
will give these matters attention 
when it takes up general tax revi- 
sion this winter. 

One suggestion made would re- 
move from the estate tax the test 
of who has paid the premiums on a 
policy of life insurance. At pres- 
ent the proceeds of a life insurance 
policy are subject to tax if the de- 
cedent died possessed of any of the 
incidents of ownership in the policy 
or, if he has paid the premiums, the 
proceeds become taxable to the ex- 
tent of the premiums paid. It was 
pointed out that when a husband 
unconditionally gives a policy on 
his life to his wife a gift tax must 
be paid on its value and if he later 
pays any premiums the amount 
thereof would constitute a taxable 
gift. No other form of property, it 
was submitted, has been subjected 
to such double taxation. It was 
therefore recommended that an 
estate tax should be payable only 
if the decedent possessed incidents 
of ownership in the policy. 

Another proposal was that in- 
stead of taxing annuities each year 
on the basis of 3% of the considera- 
tion or cost thereof, the annuity be 
divided into two parts—principal 
and income, the principal to be de- 
termined by dividing the cost of the 
annuity by the annuitant’s life ex- 
pectancy, the principal being tax 
free until the annuity’s total con- 
sideration has been recovered. The 
balance is to be treated as taxable 
income. 

A further suggestion concerns the 
existing regulations with regard to 
pension trusts which provide that 
that part of the employer’s contri- 
bution covering the cost of yearly 
term insurance protection consti- 
tutes income to the employee. It 
was submitted that such tax treat- 
ment is inconsistent with regula- 
tions applying to plans under which 
pension benefits are provided by a 
group annuity contract and the in- 
surance benefits are provided under 
a separate group insurance policy. 
It was therefore proposed that the 
Internal Revenue Code be amended 
so as to exclude from gross income 
the amount of premiums paid by an 
employer for insurance on the lives 


of his employees, either under 
polices of group insurance or under 
policies purchased to provide bene. 
fits under an employee-benefit plan 
which meets the requirements of 
Section 165(a) of the Code. 

Attention was also called to the 
fact that the tax features of Section 
165 are limited to plans of an em. 
ployer for the exclusive benefit of 
his employees. It was proposed 
that the Internal Revenue Code be 
amended so that the pension plans 
of independent contractor agents 
would receive the same tax treat- 
ment as is accorded those within 
the employer-employee _relation- 
ship. 

Prospective Tax Exemptions 

High on the list of the legislative 
agenda of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters is its plan to 
induce Congress to restore the spe- 
cific exemption of $40,000 of life in- 
surance death proceeds from the 
estate tax. This exemption was re- 
moved by Congress as a war Trev- 
enue measure in 1942. The Con- 
gress has also been asked to exempt 
from gross income a_ reasonable 
amount of life insurance premiums 
paid by an insured. 


Social Security Act Changes 

The latest developments in Con- 
gress seem to indicate that further 
and extensive studies by its com- 
mittees will be necessary before 
any substantial revision of the So- 
cial Security Act will take place. 

At the last session of Congress the 
Finance Committee of the Senate 
was authorized to make a full scale 
study of the Social Security pro- 
gram with the assistance of an ad- 
visory council of experts. Edward 
R. Stettinius, Jr. was named chair- 
man of the council, and among its 
members is M. Albert Linton. 
president of the Provident Mutual. 
The study got under way late in the 
year. 

Although Senate hearings have 
been scheduled early in January on 
the pending compulsory health and 
disability insurance bills together 
with Senator Taft’s plan of Federal 
assistance for hospital and nursing 
facilities, it is unlikely that any sub- 
stantial progress will result there- 
from at the current session of Con- 
gress. The hearings, however, should 
develop information and material 
that will be useful later. 


Agents’ Social Security Status 

Tentative regulations revising the 
term “employee” for purposes of 
coverage under the Old Age Insur- 
ance Provisions of the Social Secur- 
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ity Act were issued by the Commis- 
sioner Of Internal Revenue on No- 
yember 27. 

The Treasury proposes to aban- 
don the old common law concept of 
the master and servant relation- 
ship. The regulations propose that 
the relationship of employer and 
employee for the purposes of the 
Social Security Act is not restricted 
by the technical legal relationship 
of “master and servant” as the com- 
mon law has developed that rela- 
tion in all of its variations. A new 
phrase “economic reality” appears 
frequently in the regulations in 
connection with the various factors 
that must be taken into account in 
order to establish the so-called 
realistic relationship of employer 
and employee. 

The status of life insurance agents 
compensated solely by way of com- 
mission for purposes of Social Se- 
curity has been the subject of fre- 
quent interpretation by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue and has been 
determined largely on their respec- 
tive agency contracts and opera- 
tions thereunder. Since the passage 
of the Social Security Act a good 
many agents have been exempted 
from coverage by specific rulings 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

The tentative regulations allow a 
period of 30 days in which interested 
parties may submit written com- 
ments or suggestions to the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue. Al- 
though the Treasury had intended 
to make the regulations effective 
January 1, 1948, there have been 
some late developments indicating 
the effective date thereof will be 
postponed. 


Group Insurance Extension 

The rapid extension of group cov- 
erage in recent years brought a 
solemn note of warning to the an- 
nual convention of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters 
held in Boston last September. 

The writers of individual policies 
contended that inroads on their field 
of operations by group life, salary 
savings and pension plans have be- 
come so alarming that it was time 
to clearly re-define the areas and 
limits to which mass selling of in- 
surance should be confined. Some 
of the critics of mass selling plans 
proposed that they should be strictly 
limited to coverage within the em- 
ployer-employee relationship. 

In order to clarify the questions 
raised as to group coverage, com- 
mittees were appointed by the Na- 
tional Association of Life Under- 
writers, Life Insurance Agency Man- 
agement Association, and the life 


company associations to study jointly 
the question and to determine its 
proper sphere and also what effects 
mass distribution of life insurance 
may have on the agency system and 
the welfare of the individual under- 
writer. 
Field Operations 

The heavy recruiting program of 
the past few years, occasioned 
mainly by returning war veterans, 
has been thinning down and selec- 
tion of agents will be made more 
conservatively and on the basis of 
area need. The turnover of the past 
year has caused many agency ex- 
ecutives to give more time to this 
problem. 

Supplementing the existing edu- 
cational and training courses for 
agents, there was launched during 
the past year the “Life Underwriter 
Training Council” with headquarters 
in New York City. The new or- 
ganization is sponsoring a two-year 
training and educational program in 
cooperation with the American 
College of Life Underwriters, Amer- 
ican Society of C. L. U.’s, Life In- 
surance Management Association 
and the National Association of Life 
Underwriters. 


N. A. L. U. Growing 

With well over 50,000 members 
and still growing, the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters is 
becoming one of the most effective 
and influential sales organizations 
in the country. Its voice in State 
and National legislatures carries 
great respect. The headquarter’s 
staff of the National Association is 
highly efficient and its national offi- 
cers and committees are functioning 
for the best interests of the entire 
membership. 

At the mid-winter meeting of the 
Insurance Commissioners the N. A. 
L. U. submitted its model bill on 
qualification and licensing of agents 
and emphasized its strong support 
of such legislation. At present 14 
states have licensing tests and four 
others conduct examinations while 
allowing temporary licenses. Three 
states require examination with an 
optional provision for licensing on 
completion of a company train- 
ing course. The National Associa- 
tion sees the need for its uniform 
bill. 

Institute of Life Insurance 

The breach or gap in the public 
relations of life insurance that 
existed a while back has been ad- 
mirably and efficiently filled by the 
Institute of Life Insurance. 

Now in its eighth year, the In- 
stitute has developed to a high de- 
gree a coordinated program of 


factual and practical information 
about life insurance that reaches the 
homes and firesides of America 
every day of the year. It is preach- 
ing the gospel of life insurance in 
a plain understandable way. 


Agency Management Association 


Expansion of the program of the 
Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association along research lines was 
urged at its annual meeting in 
Chicago late in the year. The pro- 
gram proposed would require a 
larger budget than before. The gen- 
eral consensus was that additional 
research should be undertaken and 
the feeling was that the association 
is now in a position to carry it out. 


Trend of the Times 


Although many shortages _ re- 
mained on national trade marts, 
American production forged ahead 
the past year. Farm and factory 
produced and delivered more than 
their normal quotas in order that a 
part of their products could be 
shipped across the seas to help feed 
and supply the underprivileged 
peoples of the old world. It was 
an exemplification of free enter- 
prise at its best, caring for the 
unfortunate and needy while still 
maintaining the high standard of 
living at home. 

The sign-posts ahead point to high 
levels of employment in this country 
and high national income applying 
to both farm and urban communities. 
Invention, initiative and capital have 
given to the American people 
greater comforts and privileges than 
are enjoyed by those living on any 
other part of the globe. Under our 
traditional system of individual in- 
iative, opportunity is and always 
has been free. 


Outlook for Life Insurance 


The history of life insurance in 
this country has been one of steady 
growth and development. In both 
origin and operation life insurance 
has served the objectives of Amer- 
ican democracy. 

The economic security of many 
millions of Americans is represented 
by their life insurance. Their con- 
fidence in the life insurance com- 
panies has been attested by their 
purchases of policy and annuity 
contracts embracing long’ term 
commitments. Their trust has been 
fully justified by the record of 
performance in carrying out such 
contracts over a long span of years. 

The institution of life insurance 
is large and it will become larger. 
In the American way, there is room 
for it to grow. 
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LTHOUGH the year 1948 is 

still in its infancy, it is quite 

apparent that great activity 
will take place in many fields of 
endeavor before it has run _ its 
course. Countless world problems 
are yet to be settled; a presidential 
election is in the offing; and bache- 
lors must be on the alert—it is 
leap year. 

High up on the list of important 
problems to be considered by Con- 
gress is taxation, and while it is 
quite generally conceded that a 
number of definite amendments in 
the tax law structure are urgently 
needed, nevertheless, it is some- 
what doubtful whether a great deal 
of progress along this line will be 
made because of political implica- 
tions, it being a presidential election 
year. 

Regardless of the outcome, how- 
ever, Congress will be subject to 
mo end of pressure from many 
sources to reduce the present high 
rates, to adjust and correlate both 
the incidence and consequence of 
the tax load, and to eliminate the 
injustices that have arisen out of a 
wartime economy. This year will 
be open season for tax proposals. 

During the last year or two, ex- 
haustive tax studies have been made 
by various committees, industry and 
labor groups, as well as the gov- 
ernment itself. The Treasury De- 
partment has already concluded a 
number of studies applicable to tax 
matters and has_ several other 
phases of the problem still under 
consideration. Congressional com- 
mittees are already laying their 
plans for revising the tax structure, 
and have sought guidance of tax- 
payer groups in the formulation of 
their recommendations. 

Naturally, it would be impossible 
in an article of this type to cover 
all of the various phases of pro- 
posed tax revision. However, some 
of the important highlights will be 
mentioned, especially those  per- 
taining to the taxability of life in- 
surance, annuities and employee 
pension plans. This will be done by 
reviewing one of the recent studies. 

The report to be reviewed was 
submitted by the Special Tax 
Study Committee appointed by the 
Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives, consist- 
ing of the following membership: 
Roswell Magill, Connecticut, chair- 
man; Governor Frank Carlson, Kan- 
sas, vice-chairman; John L. Con- 
nolly, Minnesota; J. Cheever Cow- 
din, California; C. S. Duncan, Dis- 
trict of Columbia; John W. Hanes, 
New York; E. H. Lane, Virginia; 
Wright Matthews, Texas; W. S. 
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Moscrip, Minnesota; and Matthew 
Woll, New York. Mr. Woll did not 
concur in the report. 

The introduction of the report 
reads in part as follows: 

“No general revision of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code has been made 
since 1942. Meantime, due to the 
unprecedented requirements of 
World War II and the uneasy peace 
that has followed it, tax rates were 
increased severely all along the 
line, and these increases have been 
largely maintained to this day. 
Consequently, inequities and injus- 
tices in the tax system strike our 
citizens and our economy more 
severely than ever before. Were it 
not for the full employment and 
great national prosperity of these 
present years, our tax burden might 
have braked the economy to a 
stop. 

“We believe that, as a citizens’ 
advisory committee, we can render 
more useful service by making 
recommendations on inequities in 
the structure of the law that we 
have observed in our everyday ex- 
perience. The purpose in all cases 
is to improve the operation of the 
tax structure and to eliminate mani- 
fest inequities in it. Since the tax 
burden is so heavy, it is particul- 


arly important that like incomes 
shall bear a like burden; that no 
taxpayer and no kind of income 
shall be discriminated against. 


Moreover, our premise has been that 
the tax system should be adjusted 
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so that our economy can functiop 
actively and efficiently; so that mey 
will be encouraged to work and ty 
produce; and so that business trans. 
actions will not be prevented by 
tax road blocks. 

“The primary consideration ip 
making our recommendations has 
been the effect on the welfare and 
economic prosperity of the country 
as a whole and the maintenance 
and development of our American 
system of private enterprise for the 
welfare of all the people. These 
reasons are not always expressed, 
but they are implicit in our con- 
clusions and recommendations. 

“We hope that a substantial part 
of our recommendations can be en- 
acted in 1948. This country has 
been most fortunate not to be 
physically devastated by the war, 
We have, therefore, been able to 
and have had to produce goods for 
a good part of the rest of the world. 
That condition will not continue in- 
definitely. Our enterprise system 
has functioned with oustanding suc- 
cess. In order that we may main- 
tain and preserve the civilization 
for which we have fought and 
poured out our wealth, we should 
act promptly to put our fiscal house 
in the best shape we can. We 
citizens must carry heavy tax bur- 
ders. but w> can carry them, if we 
will use our good sense to adjust 
the loads as fairly and as justly as 
we know how.” 

Life Insurance: 
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taxability of life insurance proceeds 
under the provisions of the estate 
tax law, the report states: 

“The law was amended in 1942 to 
provide that the proceeds of an in- 
surance policy on a decedent’s life 
must be included in his taxable es- 
tate, if he paid the premiums on the 
policy. This is true, even though the 
decedent had given the policy away, 
and had no remaining interest in 
it whatever, yet (except for trans- 
fers in contemplation of death) no 
other property which the decedent 
does not own is included in his gross 
estate. We see no reason why in- 
surance should thus be discrimi- 
nated against. We, therefore, rec- 
ommended that these provisions 
(Section 811(g)(2)(A)) be elimin- 
nated so that insurance payable to 
an individual beneficiary will only 
be included in the decedent’s es- 
tate if he possessed incidents of 
ownership of the policy.” 

Annuities: .“In the public interest 
as well as in the interest of the 
great number of citizens specifically 
affected, we urge revision of the 
present system of taxing annuity 
payments. In its place, we recom- 
mend a plan substantially as fol- 
lows: Each annual payment re- 
ceived by an annuitant shall be 
divided into two parts, the one be- 
ing principal and the other income. 
We propose that the element of 
principal be determined by dividing 
the total cost of the annuity by the 
annuitant’s life expectancy, as de- 
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termined by a specified mortality 
table. The principal element thus 
determined should be received tax 
free each year until the total con- 
sideration is recovered. The bal- 
ance of the payment should be 
treated as taxable income.” 

Employee Pension Plans: “(1) 
The provisions of Sections 23(p) 
and 165 of the Code provide tax 
benefits with respect to trusts or 
annuities forming part of an em- 
ployer’s stock, bonus, pension or 
profit-sharing plan for the exclusive 
benefit of his employees or their 
beneficiaries. The sections are not 
now applicable to plans where bene- 
fits are payable to members of part- 
nerships or proprietors of unin- 
corporated businesses. 

“In view of the widespread use 
of the unincorporated form of do- 
ing business, we recommend that 
the Internal Revenue Code be 
amended to include any individual 
employer or group of individuals 
who desire to establish a bona fide 
retirement plan for their employees 
and themselves. 

“(2) The amount withheld from 
the compensation of an employee 
as his contribution to a retirement 
plan is currently included in his 
taxable income and no deduction is 
allowed to him on account of such 
contribution. When he retires and 
begins to receive his pension, the 
pension payments must be reported 
by him for income tax purposes in 
the manner povided in the statute 
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(Sections 165(b), 22(b) (2), Inter- 
nal Revenue Code). Where the 
employee has made no contribution, 
the pension payments are fully 
taxable to him when received. If 
he has contributed to the plan, the 
pension payments are taxed as an 
annuity, with the result that the 
employee is required to report as 
taxable income an amount equal to 
only 3 per cent of the total amount 
of his contributions, and he may 
exclude the excess until the total 
amount thus excluded equals the 
amount contributed by him, after 
which any further payments are 
fully taxable. 

“We believe that it is wise policy, 
in these days of high income tax 
rates, in general to tax an individual 
at the time he receives the money 
with which he can pay the tax. 
Therefore, we believe that the Code 
should be amended to allow an em- 
ployee to deduct from his gross in- 
come the amounts which he con- 
tributes to a pension plan qualified 
under Section 165. Correspondingly, 
he may and should be taxed in full 
on the pension payments he re- 
ceives. Canada and Massachusetts 
have provided for a deduction 
similar to that we propose. 

“(3) Although the Revenue Act 
of 1942 contains specific provisions 
relating to the income tax treat- 
ment of pensions being paid to an 
employee under a retirement plan, 
it does not directly provide for the 
income taxation of annuities pay- 
able to the employee’s beneficiary 
after his death. The Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue (Regulations 
111, Sec. 29.22(b) (2)-5) has deter- 
mined that the widow or other 
beneficiary of a retired employee 
shall include in her income the 
amounts received by her to the same 
extent that they would have been 
included in the income of the-de- 
ceased employee had he lived and 
received such payments. 

“The Commissioner’s regulations 
appear to represent a sound basis 
for the taxation of annuity pay- 
ments. We recommend that the Code 
be amended to make specific provi- 
sion for the taxation of annuity pay- 
ments to all beneficiaries to the 
same extent and in the same man- 
ner that they would have been tax- 
able to the employee, had he lived. 

“(4) Section 165(b) provides for 
taxation at the capital gains rates 
of total distributions paid to an 
employee within one taxable year 
of the employee on account of his 
separation from the service. The 
‘lump sum’ provision should be lib- 
eralized and made applicable to any 

(Continued on Page 52) 
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DWIN W. CRAIG of Nashville, 

Tenn., president of the National 

Life and Accident, and promi- 
nent radio executive, was elected 
chairman of the board of the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance at its ninth 
annual meeting, Dec. 19, at the Wal- 
dorf Astoria Hotel in New York 
City, succeeding Leroy A. Lincoln 
of New York, president of the Met- 
ropolitan Life and chairman of the 
organization for the past two years. 

Also elected at the Institute meet- 
ing were four new members of the 
board of directors: S. J. Hay, presi- 
dent, Great National Life, Dallas; 
George Harrison, president, New 
York Life, Asa V. Call, president, 
Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles; 
and Carrol M. Shanks, president, 
Prudential of America, Newark. 
Mr. Shanks was elected to fill a 
short term vacancy on the board. 
In addition, Claris Adams, president, 
Ohio State Life Insurance Company, 
Columbus, Ohio, and T. A. Phillips, 
president, Minnesota Mutual Life, 
St. Paul, were re-elected to the 
board for a second term. 

Total membership of the Institute 
is now 155 companies, including 10 
Canadian companies. They repre- 
sent 90% of all U. S. legal reserve 
life insurance business and all the 
U. S. business of Canadian com- 
panies. 


Craig’s Career 


Mr. Craig, new Institute chair- 
man, has spent his entire business 
life with the National Life and 
Accident, starting in 1913 as an 
agent in Texas and being elected 
president in 1943. He has long been 
active in the national affairs of the 
life insurance business, having been 
a director of the Institute for the 
past two years and at present a 
member of its executive committee. 
He is a former president of the In- 
dustrial Insurers Conference and a 
former director of the Life Insur- 
ance Association of America. His 
radio work began in 1925 when he 
planned and built Station WSM. 
Started as a one-kilowatt station, 
it is now 50 kilowatts. In 1934 he 
organized the Clear Channel Broad- 
casting Service and has been chair- 
man of it since then. 


Johnson Re-Elected President 


Holgar J. Johnson of New York 
was re-elected president of the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance. Also re- 
elected were Douglas L. Dunbar, 
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secretary and Arthur C. Daniels, 
executive assistant. 

The following life insurance 
presidents were elected to the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Institute’s 
board of directors: Claris Adams, 
Ohio State Life, Columbus; Arthur 
M. Collens, Phoenix Mutual, Hart- 
ford; George L. Harrison, New York 
Life, New York City; Frederick W. 
Hubbell, Equitable Life, Des Moines, 
Leroy A. Lincoln, Metropolitan, 
New York; Harry W. Manning, 
managing director, Great West Life, 
Winnipeg and George Avery White, 
State Mutual Life, Worcester, Mass. 


Lincoln’s Address as President 


It is the duty of the life insurance 
business to urge sound economic 
and social points of view in the 


policyholders’ own interest, Mr. 
Lincoln told the meeting in his 
address entitled “On Being Nine 
Years Old.” 


Retiring as chairman of the In- 
stitute after a two-year term of ser- 
vice, Mr. Lincoln told an audience 
of several hundred life insurance 
presidents and other top executives 
that life insurance policyholders to- 
day are the largest single segment 
of the U. S. population which can 
be given a particular identification. 
The number is larger, he said, than 
the number of people who belong 
to labor unions or to any particular 





profession or trade and larger than 
the number of people who vote. 

With a population and an interest 
in life insurance so vast, Mr. Lin- 
coln said, no person, no company 
and no association of companies can 
presume to speak the voice of every 
life insurance policyholder. Indeed, 
he declared, many voices would un- 
doubtedly be raised in behalf of 
dozens of other interests which their 
owners might consider more im- 
portant to them. 

Nevertheless, some institution in 
the life insurance business or some 
individual speaking for it, Mr. Lin- 
coln declared, is entitled to say 
what he believes to be in the best 
interest of the life insurance policy- 
holders and it is the duty of the 
business to see to it that the mil- 
lions of policyholders are protected, 
sometimes against what may seem 
to them to be other, more compel- 
ling interests of their own. 

“Now and then one hears a criti- 
cism of the life insurance business, 
declaring that we have too many 
insurance companies and too many 
field representatives competing with 
one another for the public’s pa- 
tronage. The answer to that lies in 
the fact that the public has demon- 
strated over the years that it be- 
lieves in the competitive system of 
life insurance and in the agent. Most 
people prefer the freedom to chose 
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Leroy A. Lincoln (left) greets his successor, Edwin W. Craig, as 
chairman of the Institute of Life Insurance at the organization’s ninth 
annual convention held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City. 
Mr. Lincoln is president of the Metropolitan Life and Mr. Craig is 
president of the National Life and Accident, Nashville. 


their own life insurance advisor and 
their own company as greatly su- 
perior to any system based on State 
or Governmental operation. 

“Life insurance policyholders, re- 
gardless of their classification in our 
economy, have a stake in American 
ideals. Those who would cripple or 
tear down our institutions, our 
property institutions among them, 
are really tearing down what the 
life insurance policyholders have 
built for themselves, through their 
desires to protect themselves and 
their families. 

“The business has kept pace with 
our nation’s economy in the past by 
developing new methods of pro- 
viding protection economically and 
efficiently to take advantage of 
changing conditions. There is a wide 
variety of plans from which the 
individual may choose to suit his 
own standards and circumstances. 
Premiums may be payable weekly, 
monthly, quarterly, semi-annually, 
annually, or even by a single pay- 
ment; they may be collected in the 
home, sent by mail, or taken care 
of by payroll deduction. 

“The scope of life insurance is no 
accident. In a special sense it is a 
production of our American way of 
life, an outcome of our political 
Philosophy of freedom under law, 
of individual rights buttressed by 
individual duties and responsibili- 





ties. But besides growing out of, 
and upholding this political philo- 
sophy, it is also a child of a free 
enterprise economy which has per- 
mitted the creation, through work, 
cf that national wealth through 
which there can be no security of 
any kind. 

“Life insurance has been brought 
to its present stage of healthy de- 
velopment not only by a _ good 
heredity but also by the continued 
free interplay of our material and 
human resources encouraged by our 
political and economic philosophy. 
So long as we have with us a free 
society and free economy there is 
no reason to suppose that this vol- 
untary development will not con- 
tinue.” 

In a review of the accomplish- 
ments of the Institute, Mr. Lincoln 
paid high tribute to Holgar J. John- 
son, Institute president, and to his 
staff, which during the past year 
has expanded its educational and 
public relations functions. Among 
the special activities he described to 
the membership was the Institute’s 
educational work, its statistical, 
library and press activities and its 
current study of policyholders’ re- 
lations. 


McHugh Discusses Public Relations 


American business should focus 
its attention upon what its em- 


ployees think of the company, its 
products and its services as part of 
its public relations, Keith S. Mc- 
Hugh, vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany told the annual meeting of the 
Institute of Life Insurance. 

Urging that public relations and 
industrial relations officials work 
closely together and at top-manage- 
ment level, Mr. McHugh described 
the co-ordination now being ob- 
tained in the Bell System and 
termed almost indistinguishable the 
functions of public and industrial 
relations within the field of em- 
ployee information. In the Bell 
System, he declared, it is believed 
that next to the kind of service 
offered, the most potent single force 
in what the public thinks about 
the company is what its employees 
say about it. 

“Industrial or employee or per- 
sonnel relations is everybody’s job,” 
Mr. McHugh declared, “and the con- 
tribution that a public relations 
group can make to it will be mea- 
sured by how it is welcomed and 
sought after by the other depart- 
ments of the business. The impor- 
tant thing is not who does the job, 
or under what banner or title, but 
that the job be done.” 


Describing a successful program 
for informing employees and for 
helping them deveiop a realistic and 
intelligent sense of what makes the 
enterprise tick, Mr. McHugh de- 
scribed an employee information 
service which includes telling about 
the company, its competitive prog- 
ress, its economic position and rate 
of earnings, and its personnel prac- 
tices, benefits, and pensions. 


“Still another field for employee 
information within our own Bell 
System.” Mr. McHugh said, “is com- 
prehension of the way continuous 
improvement of telephone equip- 
ment and methods increases the 
value of service to the public and 
widens the opportunities for the 
future, thus promoting the individ- 
ual employee’s chance to get ahead. 


“Finally, and inseparable from the 
employee’s understanding of the 
opportunities that are in the picture 
for him is his understanding of, 
first, the company’s needs for earn- 
ings adequate to obtain and pay a 
reasonable return on the capital it 
requires for improvement and ex- 
pansion, and second, how this con- 
tributes to his personal opportunity. 
A part of this understanding must 
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include the knowledge that public 
relations of the telephone business 
has always been wise enough to per- 
mit earnings sufficient to let the 
business go forward continuously 
improving the scope and quality of 
the service.” 

Mr. McHugh urged that business 
give the function of public relations 
a top-level position in management. 
The conception behind the public 
relations officer’s job, he said, is 
that he has the dual responsibility 
of representing the public’s views 
to the company and of taking a 
leading part in determining how the 
company shall represent itself to 
the public through what it does and 
says—in fact, through every point 
of contact in its manifold opera- 
tions. 


Labor-Human Relations—Crawford 


No business can succeed in Amer- 
ica today unless it establishes the 
policy-making function of human 
and labor relations, Frederick C. 
Crawford, president of Thompson 
Products of Cleveland, told attend- 
ants. 


“The four commonly accepted 
functions of business management, 
“Mr. Crawford said, “are manufac- 
turing, engineering, sales and 
finance. Human and labor relations 
are a fifth function, and today when 
easily-be'ieved economic fallacies 
are so widely held, it is the most 
important. Once management has 
gained the confidence of its workers 
and their families, management 
must educate against these fallacies 





Left to right: John Stevenson, president, Penn Mutual, Philadelphia; 


Claris Adams, president, Ohio State Life, Columbus; George Harrison, 
president, New York Life, New York City, and James Fulton, presi- 


dent, Home Life, New York City. 





Left to right: 
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Dwight L. Clarke, 


president, Occidental Life, Los 
Angeles; R. B. Richardson, president, Western Life, Helena, Mont., and 
president, American Life Convention; Paul C. Buford, president, Shenan- 
doah Life, Roanoke, Va.; Harrison L. Amber, president, Berkshire Life, 
Pittsfield, Mass.; and R. Leighton Foster, general counsel, Canadian Life 
Insurance Officers Association, Toronto. 








if the United States is to continue 
free and productive.” 

Describing some of the techniques 
used by his own company in labor 
and human relations, the former 
president of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers told of peri- 
odic mass meetings, company din- 
ners, “truth” bulletins, opinion sur. 
veys, and other devices used to 
educate the company’s employees 
and their factory communities, The 
firm publishes all salaries, he said, 
gives wide publicity to its financial 
statements and is alert and respon- 
sive to community as well as em- 
ployee opinion. 

“The higher up one goes in the 
white collar scale,” Mr. Crawford 
said, “the more pressing is the need 
for full and open information about 
the company, its policies, aims, and 
economic functions. The three 
things every worker wants of his 
job are dignity, security and wages; 
it is necessary that every employer 
show he is exerting strong, fight- 
ing, zealous leadership to obtain 
these for the workers, and it is as 
necessary for office workers as for 
factory personnel, 

“Very early in the experience of 
our Own company we learned how 
necessary it is to break through the 
insulating crust of the company’s 
own supervision to reach the em- 
ployee. We also learned the neces- 
sity of combating rumors and lies 
about the company quickly and 
forcefully; today, within two hours 
of a damaging rumor _ reaching 
management, our company has a 
reply on every company bulletin 
board.” 

The prevalence of what Mr. Craw- 
ford called the “bugaboos”’—easily 
believed but dangerous economic 
fallacies—he declared is bringing 
about the destruction of Great 
Britain and has figured heavily in 
the monetary and financial troubles 
of France. Among those now held 
in the United States he listed the 
belief that wages and not produc- 
tion determine purchasing power, 
that economic reality can be “legis- 
lated” out of existence, and that the 
profits of private ownership are ex- 
cessively high. 


Public Interest First Says Johnson 


Business must have in constant 
operation at top management level 
a public relation program designed 
to analyze public needs and public 
attitudes, if it is to render the best 
possible service to the public, Mr. 
Johnson, insisted in his address as 
president of the Institute. 


(Concluded on Page 52) 
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York City, president of the 
Metropolitan Life, was elected 
president of the Life Insurance As- 
sociation of America at its annual 
meeting at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel in New York City, Dec. 19, 
succeeding Gerard S. Nollen of Des 
Moines, chairman of the board, 
Bankers Life Company, Des Moines. 
Mr. Lincoln has been chairman 
of the board of the Institute of Life 
Insurance for the past two years. 
Also elected at the meeting were 
four new directors: Thomas I. Park- 
inson, president, Equitable Life As- 
surance Society, New York; Gerard 
S. Nollen; Frederick D. Russell, 
president, Security Mutual Life, 
Binghamton, N. Y., and J. H. Lith- 
gow, vice-president, Manufacturers 
Life, Toronto. James Lee Loomis, 
chairman of the board, Connecticut 
Mutual, Hartford, was re-elected to 
the board. 


[vor A. LINCOLN of New 


Nollen’s Address as President 

Both political and business leaders 
must dismiss all fears about arous- 
ing antagonism of pressure groups 
and take forthright action, if world 
peace and economic stabilization are 
to be preserved, Retiring-President 
Nollen declared before the more 
than 500 life insurance executives 
from all parts of the country in 
attendance. 

“Courageous realism is essential, 
with complete disregard of political 
expediency or individual gain,” Mr. 
Nollen said. “Our country is the 
sole remaining world power com- 
petent to save peace and human 
well-being for the Western world. 

“In the educational efforts neces- 
sary to give the American people 
the clear understanding they must 
have, the responsibility of leader- 
ship rests first with the top Federal 
authorities and then extends through 
top management of business, in- 
dustry, agriculture and labor.” 

America must make all sacrifices 
necessary to meet these three es- 
sentiai objectives, Mr. Nollen said: 

(1) To maintain combat striking 
power, especially air power, ade- 
quate to use as an effective means 
of checkmating any Russian threats 
of military aggression; 

(2) To provide properly safe- 
guarded European relief as loans 
and gifts, adequate to checkmate 
Stalin’s attempts at seizure of polit- 
ical control in Europe, with the 
burden of this relief on our current 
Federal budget, to avoid harmful 
inflation pressure; 

(3) To keep America economic- 
ally strong through sound economic 
practices, 





LIFE INSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 





A close-up of some of the leading figures at the 41st annual meeting 
of the Life Insurance Association of America at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York City. Left to right, they are: Gerard S. Nollen, chair- 
man, Bankers Life Company, Des Moines; John Cowles, president, Minne- 
apolis Star and Tribune; Douglas C. Abbott, Canadian Minister of Finance; 
and Leroy A. Lincoln, president, Metropolitan Life, New York City. Mr. 
Nollen is retiring president and Mr. Lincoln the new president of the 
Association. Messrs. Cowles and Abbott were convention speakers. 


“The time has come,” he con- 
tinued, “when our economic Sta- 
bility demands that we discontinue 
the practices which have brought 
us so far on the road to a danger- 
ous state of inflation. We must 
understand that the heavy burden 
of our self-protecting ‘cold war’ in 
Europe adds greatly to the need for 
caution.” 

Among the actions cited by Mr 
Nollen as essential to inflation con- 
trol were: 

(1) Every feasible curtailment of 
purchases of scarce goods, especially 
food, by every American citizen; 

(2) Every feasible limitation of 
profits, with excess earnings used to 
reduce prices; 





(3) The greatest possible output 
of goods per man-hour of iabor con- 
sistent with sound health; 

(4) Discontinuance of wage in- 
creases or any other new benefits 
which would increase production 
costs; 

(5) Every feasible reduction in 
Government expenditures, with the 
savings applied to debt retirement; 

(6) High Federal income taxes 
which will siphon off inflationary 
commodity purchasing power and 
provide surplus income for debt re- 
tirement; 

(7) Continuance of the Federal 
government’s program of reducing 
inflation pressure through the retire- 
ment of bank-held government debt. 
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“That Spartan program can be 
made effective in only one of two 
ways,” Mr. Nollen said, “or by a 
combination of the two: We can 
force compliance by government 
edict under strict law; or, putting 
our faith in the loyalty of the Amer- 
ican people to their democratic 
freedoms, we can depend mainly 
upon self-control rather than gov- 
ernment control. 

“Some legal restrictions are al- 
ways needed, but, in the main, 
complete success will be achieved 
only if the American people can be 
convinced that the need is suffi- 
ciently critical to justify the sacri- 
fices they are called upon to make. 
This struggle intimately touches the 
daily life of every American, which 
of course is not subject to adequate 
control except through voluntary 
cooperation.” 

Bruce E. Shepherd’s report as 
manager of the association, with his 
review of the year in the life in- 
surance industry, is reproduced in 
full elsewhere in this issue (Page 8) 


Abbott Discusses Economic Outlook 


Development of the Marshall Plan 
is the great constructive and hope- 
ful factor in the economic outlook 
of the world, and will help stabil- 
ize conditions in Canada and other 
countries, as well as the war-torn 
nations of Europe, Douglas Abbott, 
Canadian Minister of Finance, de- 
clared in his talk before the asso- 
ciation, 

The people of Canada are follow- 
ing closely the action on this in the 
United States and hope that, under 
the final plan, permission will be 
granted for expenditure of a portion 
of the funds in Canada and other 
countries to buy supplies not readily 
available in the United States, Mr. 
Abbott said. 

“This will to some extent ease 
the pressure on American supplies 
and will increase the aid that can 
be provided Europe,” he continued. 
“It will help us to meet our dollar 
problem and enable us to maintain 
our own program of aid to Europe 
on a larger scale than would other- 
wise be possible.” 

It was pointed out by Mr. Abbott 
that Canada has actually extended 
more aid to the war-ravaged coun- 
tries of Europe in relation to her 
size than has the United States. The 
acute dollar shortage, which was the 
cause of the import restrictions re- 
cently imposed in Canada, is not the 
result of any weakness in the in- 
ternal economic position of Canada, 
he said, but a direct reflection of the 
world-wide dollar shortage, with 
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Left to right: 


Peter M. Fraser, president, Connecticut Mutual, Hart- 


ford; W. T. Grant, chairman, Business Men’s Assurance, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Alexander Patterson, president, Mutual Life, New York City; Lawrence 
Lee, president, Occidental Life, Raleigh, N. C.; and Harry W. Manning, 
managing director, Great West Life, Winnipeg, Canada. 


Canadian transactions closely tied 
up internationally. The import re- 
strictions were adopted rather than 
a program of devaluation, which 
Canada has sought to avoid. 


“Canada has expanded its indus- 
trial capacity and, since the end of 
the war, has successfully built up 
its peacetime production so that to- 
day it is producing on a scale at 
least 50% higher than before the 
war,” Mr. Abbott added. “We have 
experienced a large and permanent 
expansion in our productive econo- 
my and that expansion is still go- 
ing on.” 

Canada and the United States 
are each other’s best customers to- 
day, Mr. Abbott pointed out. “United 
States exports to Canada in the 12 
months up to last September were 
more than $2,000,000,000—more than 
the combined total of U. S. exports 
to its second and third largest cus- 
tomers,” he said. “At the same 
time, the United States has been 
buying more from Canada than from 
any other two countries combined. 
U. S. investments in Canada are 
larger than in any other country 
and more than in all the countries 
of Central and South America com- 
bined. 

“What I suggest to my American 
friends is this, that they find out 
more about their largest customer, 
their largest supplier and their 
largest field of investment and take 
more interest in the affairs of a 
people who like themselves are 
striving for order and freedom in 
international trade, who have grown 
up during the war and who intend 
to make their own contribution to 
freedom and civilization. 





ROBERT B. CRAIG 


Secretary, Life Insurance Associa- 
tion of America. 





“In your hands rests the respon- 
sibility for world leadership, for you 
alone have the power and means. 
We, in Canada, know you will ac- 
cept the challenge with which his- 
tory has confronted you. We see 
growing evidence of it in the Mar- 
shall Plan and we hope and pray 
that you will act promptly. On 
your response depends the welfare 
and the freedom of the world, the 
very future of our civilization.” 

Distinguished Career 


When he was called to the finan- 
cial helm of Canada a year ago, Hon. 
Douglas C. Abbott had already 
rendered outstanding service to his 
government. Although his political 
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career did not begin until 1940, he 
subsequently served the Dominion 
in such capacities as parliamentary 
assistant to the minister of finance 
and the minister of national de- 
fense, was responsible for the ad- 
ministration of the war time prices 
and trade board, and _ 0>piloted 
through parliament the bill to 
establish the Industrial Develop- 
ment Bank. During the closing 
months of the war, he was made 
minister for naval services and, 
later, also was given the portfolio of 
National Defense. He was appointed 
Minister of Finance in Dec. 1946. 
He studied for his chosen profession 
of law both in Canada and France 
following service in World War I, 
which he entered before he was 18. 
He later practiced law in Montreal 
and was created a King’s Counsel 
in 1939. 


World Problems 


Unless the United States uses its 
financial aid to persuade European 
nations to devalue their currencies 
and to eliminate price controls that 
are retarding production, there is 
little chance that the Marshall Plan 
will succeed, John Cowles, presi- 
dent of the Minneapolis Star and 
Tribune and chairman of the board 
of Look magazine, declared in his 
address entitled “The World Prob- 
lem We Face.” 

Artificially low fixed price con- 
trols on wheat and an overvalued 
franc are the basic things wrong in 
France, Mr. Cowles said. 

Of all the many misconceptions 
held by Americans about the Mar- 
shall Plan, none is so preposterous 


Organization leaders—Left to right: 


as that it is “immoral” for us to im- 
pose conditions, he stated. Our 
money will be wasted with little 
chance of its helping bring about 
European recovery, unless we use 
it as an incentive to persuade Euro- 
pean nations to change _ those 
economic policies, which are im- 
peding recovery. 

Mr. Cowles also declared that the 
unification of Western Germany was 
imperative before Europe could re- 
cover. 

He urged that Congress appro- 
priate $50,000,000 for expanding the 
American information service in 
Europe, and said the State Depart- 
ment personnel should be com- 
pletely overhauled. “The Voice of 
America is now only a whisper,” he 
declared. He suggested that Bryon 
Price, now assistant secretary gen- 
eral of the UN should be drafted 
for the job. 


“Since we are obviously engaged 
in fighting a cold war with Russia 
to win men’s minds in Europe, there 
is little point in feeding their stom- 
achs, if they think that Russia is 
their benefactor,” he said. “We need 
a competent, hard-boiled organiza- 
tion in Europe, to get to the people 
with the facts about the United 
States and Russia. We should real- 
ize that it is naive to assume that 
we will necessarily stop the spread 
of communism permanently in west- 
ern Europe simply by pouring in our 
dollars for a few years. 

“America will shortly make one 
of the most momentous decisions in 
its history. I hope we will give 
generous aid to Europe—extremely 
generous. But I also hope that it 




















Robert L. Hogg, manager, Ameri- 
can Life Convention; Holgar J. Johnson, president, Institute of Life In- 
surance; Bruce E. Shepherd, manager, Life Insurance Association of 
America. 









well as idealistic. Only by such an 
attitude is there much likelihood 
that American funds will prove 
effective in bringing about real 
economic recovery in Europe. And 
unless our billions of dollars prove 
effective and do bring about genuine 
economic recovery, we can’t have 
the peace and prosperity and in- 
dividual freedom in the world for 
which America is striving.” 


Mr. Cowles’ Background 


One of the outstanding figures in 
modern American journalism, John 
Cowles shares with his brother, 
Gardner Cowles, Jr., the direction 
and control of a newspaper empire 
which had its inception in 1903, 
when their father, the late Gardner 
Cowles, Sr., gave up banking to 
purchase the old Des Moines Reg- 
ister and Leader. The sons, with 
John concentrating on management 
and Gardner on editorial activity, 
have advanced the family’s publish- 
ing interests through the acquisition 
and consolidation of various papers, 
until today their Minneapolis Trib- 
une and Des Moines Register tower 
as newspaper giants of the North- 
west. The popular pictorial maga- 
zine, “Look,” which was launched 
by the brothers a few years ago has 
added to their publishing laurels. 
John serves it as chairman of the 
board. He also is active in a host 
of banking, industrial and civic or- 
ganizations as a director and trustee. 
During the war he was called to 
Washington as a special assistant to 
lend-lease administrator, Edward R. 
Stettinius. 


Program Committee 


The committee in charge of ar- 
ranging the program for the ‘asso- 
ciation’s forty-first annual meeting 
was composed of the following 
members: Peter M. Fraser, presi- 
dent, Connecticut Mutual Life, Hart- 
ford; Adolph A. Rydgren, president, 
Continental American Life, Wil- 
mington; Frank P. Samford, presi- 
dent, Liberty National Life, Birm- 
ingham and George Avery White, 
president, State Mutual Life, Wor- 
cester. 


e © 


The Federal Housing Administra- 
tion revealed early this month that, 
as of June 30, 1947, insurance com- 
panies held 33.9 per cent, or $1,352,- 
823,627 of FHA-insured small home 
mortgages in their investment port- 
folios. Only commercial banks with 
$1,765,847,126, or 44.2 per cent, 
topped this total. 
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Top executives accept The Spectator’s 
invitation to discuss pros and cons of mass 


distribution of life insurance. 


R. B. RICHARDSON 
President, Western Life, Helena 


It would seem to me that it might 
not be wise for me to make a state- 
ment as president of the American 
Life Convention, inasmuch as our 
member companies are pretty well 
divided in their views regarding this 
subject. In addition, my company 
does not write group insurance, and 
consequently our interest would be 
from the standpoint of the company 
issuing ordinary insurance only. I, 
of course, have my own firm per- 
sonal conviction that group insur- 
ance should be confined to reason- 
able limits, and that serious con- 
sideration must be given to the total 
amount of insurance available to 
many individuals without the nec- 
essity of purchasing ordinary life 
insurance from the life insurance 
companies of the United States. I, 
of course, refer to insurance which 
is available to many individuals 
under the National Service Life In- 
surance, together with group insur- 
ance to which they may be entitled 
and certain limited insurance bene- 
fits under the Social Security Act. 

As you are undoubtedly aware, a 
committee of the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association is 
now conducting some research in 
an endeavor to secure pertinent 
facts relative to mass selling, and 
any definite conclusion should be 
postponed until the report of that 
committee is available. 


x * *x 


ALEXANDER E. PATTERSON 
President, Mutual Life, New York 


The Mutual Life has never en- 
gaged in the sale of group life in- 
surance. Our .sole objective, as a 
company, has been to plan life in- 
surance programs to meet the needs 
of the individual or his firm, through 
a corps of well trained, career un- 
derwriters. However, although we 
do not sell group insurance, we 
are not, and never have been, op- 
posed to it. It should, we believe, 
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be underwritten on a sound and 
proper basis, and limited to a rea- 
sonable amount. In fact, we think 
that, subject to those restrictions, 
group insurance is not only socially 
desirable, but also helpful to the 
individual sale of life insurance, 
because it gives many wage earners 
a foundation stone on which to build 
their own planned life insurance 
programs. 

The employer-employee relation- 
ship unquestionably provides a 
sound basis for group coverage. 
But, if group coverage is to be 
placed simply because all the people 
involved live in the same village, 
or because they all have blue eyes, 
or because of any other trumped-up 
reasons, the justification for group 
underwriting disappears, and such 
an operation becomes merely the 
mass sale of life insurance, 

Some may ask why all life in- 
surance might not better be sold by 
such mass methods, particularly if 


it can be distributed at lower cost. 
The answer to that question is that 
life insurance, if generally sold on 
a mass basis in unlimited amounts, 
would have little relation to the per- 
sonal needs of the policyholder and 


his beneficiaries. Therefore, such 
life insurance would fail too often to 
accomplish its purposes. That would 
be expensive insurance, indeed! 
Individual planning and program- 
ming, which gives each person the 
type and amount of coverage he 
needs, are the things that make life 
insurance do its intended job well. 
The man who does this work (the 
well trained life underwriter who 
serves an individual clientele) is 
well worth what he costs. A care- 
fully tailored program, fitted to in- 
dividual needs, and then serviced 
regularly, is what keeps the policy- 
holder aware of the value of his 
life insurance and prompts him to 
keep it in force. Insurance sold by 
mass methods, without regard to in- 
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dividual needs, and without the con- 
tinuing service of the life under- 
writer, would be unlikely to stay 
in force, and, even if it did stay in 
force, would not do an efficient job 
for the policyholder and his bene- 
ficiaries. Regardless of the possi- 
bility that “mass insurance” might 
be cheaper (and that is by no means 
a demonstrated fact) it is still true 
that any one who lets so-called 
“low cost” insurance lapse is far 
worse off than the man who keeps 
his life insurance, no matter what 
the cost. 


In my opinion, Mr. John W. Agent 
is the main reason America is the 
best insured nation in the world; 
without him, in the past, life insur- 
ance could not possibly have at- 
tained the position of eminence it 
now holds. Nor do J] think it can 
maintain its high position in Amer- 
ica in the future, without the per- 
sonal services of the well trained 
career life underwriter. 





HENRY A. WADE 
President, Standard Life, Indianapolis 


When Mr. Lincoln’s letter to Mr. 
Baumann was published, I read it 
with a great deal of interest. It 
isn’t often, because of my cantank- 
erous nature, that I agree in all de- 
tails with the leaders of the life 
insurance business. However, cer- 
tainly in this particular instance I 
thoroughly agree with Mr. Lincoln 
in everything that he says. 

I feel that the life insurance busi- 
ness, in recent years, has gone far 
afield in its group coverage and it is 
high time to get back to the orig- 
inal concepts of group insurance. 
We often pride ourselves on our 
rock-ribbed conservative practice in 
the life insurance industry. On the 
other hand, I am of the opinion that 
we do not always completely act 
out the role. Too many times we 
will prostitute our concepts and 
standards if we believe we can write 


a nickel’s worth of new business. 
Esau sold his birthright for a mess 
of pottage, but as I understand it, 
it wasn’t a long time profitable in- 


vestment. 
7 7 - 


O. J. LACY 
President, California-Western States, 
Sacramento 

Like the Metropolitan, the only 
group life we .have on our books 
where an employer-employee rela- 
tionship does not exist are those 
where “certain types of group cred- 
itor” relation exists, such as, for 
instance, the small loans of some 
outstanding California banks. 

When it comes to the field of 
group-hospital, surgical and medi- 
cal, however, where more liberal 
benefits can be granted on a much 
smaller premium basis than on in- 
dividual insurance, we do believe in 
and we do write such coverage. For 
instance, Associated Indemnity, Oc- 
cidental Life and ourselves have 
jointly underwritten this type of 
group coverage on members and 
employees of the California Farm 
Federation. This is an agricultural 
group not protected by Social Secur- 
ity or any other Governmental 
agency, otherwise hard to reach, on 
which very liberal group benefits— 
if available on an individual basis, 
which they are not—could only be 
written at prohibitive rates on an 
individual basis because of heavy 
acquisition costs. Somewhere, some 
how, private enterprise must meet 
the challenge of taking care of such 
situations as these in this era of too- 
high costs of hospital, medical and 
surgical needs, or, sure-as-shooting, 
Government will take over. 

It has been my contention, all of 
my life, that well-conducted,. effi- 
cient, fair-minded, private enter- 
prise can conduct any business more 
economically, more efficiently, and 
give better, more enlightening and 
prompter service than can any Gov- 
ernmental agency. To demonstrate 
the sincerity of my belief, Cali- 
fornia-Western has, over the years, 
been in the forefront in writing 
these lines of coverages, and, as you 
will note, we are covering a fine 
segment of America not covered by 
any Governmental means, even 
under Social Security. 

We accepted the challenge right 
here in California when the new 
Sickness and Accident Unemploy- 
ment Act was introduced by Gov- 
ernor Warren as a State monopoly. 
We requested that an amendment 
be inserted, giving private enter- 
prise the opportunity to compete. 
When told that this was the field 
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in which Government excelled and 
in which a monopoly was justified, 
we measured up to the challenge by 
requesting an amendment which 
would enable private enterprise to 
take this coverage over from the 
State only when we could provide 
substantially better benefits. We 
made the State of California’s ceil- 
ing benefits our floor, and the latest 
report shows that of the number 
covered through private enterprise, 
California-Western has 20 percent 
on our books. 

I wish that all companies would 
follow suit in taking this stand 
whenever any advocate of Govern- 
ment operation attempts to foist 
upon the American public any other 


kind of ism than Americanism. 
* . * 


ASA VY. CALL 
President, Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles 


Your invitation to express my 
opinion with respect to the exten- 
sion of group insurance coverage 
beyond its recognized field is genu- 
inely appreciated. I have read the 
resolution adopted by the Ohio As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, and 
am also familiar with the attitude 
of the National Association, as ex- 
pressed by its president, Jul B. 
Baumann. 

It has 
that the companies 
practices which would lead to a 
corruption of the basic field of life 
insurance, and insofar as group 
contracts are concerned, this im- 
plies an avoidance of the so-called 
miscellaneous mass coverage. We, 
as a nation, are committed to the 
precept of individualism as con- 
trasted with collectivism, and cer- 
tainly the institution of life insur- 
ance should be among the leaders 
in the effort to preserve the integ- 


rity of this national quality. 
+ * * 


essential 


long appeared 
refrain from 


J. S$. GOULD 
President, Reliable Life, St. Louis 

I thoroughly agree with the po- 
sition which the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters has taken 
concerning the subject of mass cov- 
erage. 

I heard Mr. Baumann’s address at 
the American Life Convention and 
I think that we have not only gone 
too far with the idea of “mass sell- 
ing,” but we have also gone too far 
in certain highly specialized fields 
of our business, beyond the mental 
capacity of the average life under- 
writer. 

How small and medium sized 
companies can properly staff their 
home offices and agency organiza- 
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tions to meet this situation is be- 
yond my comprehension. What I 
am trying to say is: I think we are 
trying to sell insurance as an in- 
vestment and as a means of reduc- 
ing or evading taxes rather than 
as a protection. My thought is that 
we have been gradually getting 
away from the purpose of life in- 
surance which is spreading the 
economic loss arising from untime- 
ly death among a group of people 
in such a way that each one’s share 
is slight. We are trying to render 
a too highly specialized and tech- 
nical service, more in the invest- 
ment field, rather than concerning 
ourselves with only one question 
and that is the untimely death of 
the individual. 

This second thought has nothing 
to do with “mass selling,” but it 
does affect the life underwriters, 
and for the life of me I cannot see 
how they can be underwriters, tax 
experts and actuaries all combined 
and still properly serve the bulk of 
the American people. 


* * * 


CHARLES A. TAYLOR 
Executive Vice-President, Life Insurance 
Company of Virginia, Richmond 

This company believes that the 
field for mass coverage can be re- 
examined and limitations marked 
out which will eliminate any abuses 
which may have come to light. The 
emphasis in such a study, however, 
should be placed upon sound in- 
surance principles and should not 
have as its objective the marking 
off of an arbitrary field to be served 
by individual policies. There may 
well be fields not now covered, 
which can be served usefully by 
group coverage and there should be 
room to experiment. 

Any unjustifiable Iimitation, it 
seems to us, would be a clear call 
for those who favor government in- 
surance, sold by compulsion, to be- 
come active. This is more pressing 
in such fields as accident and sick- 
ness insurance, hospitalization, sur- 
gical benefits, etc., than in the life 
insurance field. 

We doubt that soundly conceived 
group insurance plans have worked 
to the detriment of agency forces, 
but, to the contrary, have tended 
to lift the sights of the public on in- 
surance questions and to increase 
the sales of individual policies. 

The question you raise is not too 
simple to answer, and we hope that, 
in its re-consideration, real time 
and study will be given it and that 
some “cure” is not quickly adopted 
which may be more troublesome to 
the institution than possible abuses 
of group selling now existing. 


CHARLES H. LEBER 


President, Public Service Life, Health and 
Accident Company, Seattle 


It is the writer’s opinion that ex- 
ecutives of the life insurance com- 
panies must exercise extreme care 
tc avoid being justly challenged on 
the grounds of reactionary conser- 
vatism. 

It is generally recognized that 
the natural tendency of all humans 
is to react favorably to “known 
quantities,” and to view with sus- 
picion and alarm anything which 
partakes of the nature of an inno- 
vation. This, I fear, is as true of 
leaders in the life insurance busi- 
ness as it is of people whose finan- 
cial concerns are comparatively 
diminutive. I find in myself the 
same natural tendency and the same 
impulse to condemn mass merchan- 
dising methods of life insurance 
without having at my disposal ex- 
haustive and uninfluenced infor- 
mation. 

Viewed from a constricted view- 
point, it is my belief that the mass 
merchandising of life insurance is 
both impractical and impossible. It 
might be compared with an attempt 
to clothe a heterogenous group of 
people with exactly the same gar- 
ment, of the same size, color, tex- 
ture, etc. It is inconceivable that 
this garment would fit all. To me, 
such methods lean in the direction 
of totalitarian regimentation. 

So long as regulations governing 
mass merchandised life insurance 
must be as restrictive as they are, 
in order to make the product be 
generally fitted to the composite 
need, the resultant coverage seems 
to me to be decidedly unsuited to 
more than the majority of those 
who would be covered. It appears 
to me that, so long as the people 
of North America retain their 
characteristics of individualism, the 
tailoring of one garment of cover- 
age to suit all people will quite 
invariably end in failure to serve 
in a high percentage of cases. 


I think it would be possible to 
work out a complex plan under 
which like groups of people could 
be united in such a fashion as to 
make it possible to serve the needs 
of each individual. Unfortunately, 
when you will have done this, no 
doubt, you will have returned to 
exactly the kind of cohesive group 
as your present group of life insur- 
ance policyholders throughout 
North America is today; namely, 
one which has only one bond of 
unity, which bond is the desire 
to assume one’s own responsibilities 
self-guided and _ self-controlled. 
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It seems possible that certain 
European peoples might best be 
served by compulsory mass cover- 
age. Here, on the continent of 
North America, Canadians and 
Americans are doing a pretty good 
job through the individual services 
to individuals of North American 
life insurance representatives. 

I have not attempted to go into 
technical detail in my thoughts on 
this subject, as it appears to me 
that the more closely the matter 
is examined, from a_ technical 
standpoint, the less practical it ap- 
pears to be. 

I have one suggestion, which I 
would not consider workable with- 
out much study and experimenta- 
tion; that is, the authorization by 
insurance laws, which would per- 
mit some form of involuntary con- 
tribution for a fixed amount of, let 
us say, $500 on the lives of juve- 
niles between the ages of 10 and 
15, and of $2,000 on the lives of 
those above age 15, with the funds 
to pay such premiums being col- 
lected in a manner as yet undis- 
covered, and with the coverage be- 
ing distributed equitably among the 
legal reserve life insurance com- 
panies of the continent of North 
America on a pro rata basis in ac- 
cordance with the amount of “regu- 
lar” business in force in such com- 
panies according to the political 
subdivision in which they are domi- 
ciled. 

Such a program would not be a 
merchandising program. There 
would be no sales cost, and the 
amount of coverage would merely 
be a device to cushion “economic 
shocks, the effect of which would 
be to increase the popularity of 
“regular” life insurance through 
constant demonstration of the 
value. 

I do not believe that North 
America is ready for this sort of 
thing, and, while I do feel friendly 
toward group insurance, I do know 
that, unfortunately, the lack of ac- 
cumulated nonforfeiture values has 
operated, within my time and with- 
in my experience, to deprive whole 
blocks of people entirely of cover- 
age. This happened most disas- 
trously in the State of Washington 
at the time when some of our 
industries, such as large lumbering 
operations, closed down entirely. 

I realize that the subject of mass 
merchandising of life insurance is 
one which could not be covered 
adequately in less than a full length 
volume. If there is anything in this 
disjointed collection of highlights 
that might have any value, I will 
be pleased. 
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Mr. Jonathan K. Wilson, President 
The Puritan Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
New York, New York 


Dear Mr. Wilson: 


A few weeks ago, one of our leading sports writers, started a series 
of articles on cleaning up the evils of big-time college football. His big 
point was that the president of the university or college in question was 
the only man who could effectively do the job. He pointed out that all the 
others, writers, coaches, professors, even players were just racing their 
motors. Only the top man could do the job. 

Mr, Wilson, I hope you’re a sports fan. Because if you are, you possibly 
read the series I am referring to, and you certainly will understand me 
better. While many things are involved in the subject I want to take up 
with you, perhaps just plain Sportsmanship is the most important of all. 

We too want to clean up our business. It is likely that never before 
has there been such a concerted effort to do the job, once and for all. 
Underwriters, General Agents and managers want, among other things, to 
eliminate the part-timer. You may be surprised to learn who stands in 
our way. It’s you. “Mg?” you ask. And we repeat “Yes, you” because 
while you may not yet know what cooks, you certainly do know how to 
turn the current off. 

Your Company, Mr. Wilson, actually encourages the part-time arrange- 
ment. You have a six-month part-timer rule, under which your managers 
are encouraged to take on school-teachers, lawyers, broken-down circus 
performers, perennial] failures in other lines, while they keep their present 
jobs. The only condition is that there must be a reasonable interest in 
giving up their jobs and entering life insurance if their six-month trial 
period is successful. 

Do you know what this means, Mr. Wilson? It means that we can never 
clean up the part-time mess, while you continue your part-time program. 

Frankly, most of us can’t understand what your idea is. Twenty years 
ago, perhaps, it made sense. The man in another job couldn’t go without 
income for a few months while he was learning a new business. But today 
your Company has a salary plan for new agents. If a new man measures 
up, you start paying him. There is no longer an unproductive interval 
that keeps him from the life insurance business. Do I make sense, Mr. 
Wilson? 

Agents and managers, alike, have a Business Practices Committee. They 
want our business to be clean. They want part-timers eliminated. To 
be brutally frank, your Company, The Puritan Life, hand-cuffs both com- 
mittees. They cannot condemn a part-time situation, no matter how strong 
the evidence, because your Company officially sponsors an evil and anti- 
quated procedure. 

“Maybe, you never knew it. Won’t you look into it now? You'll find 
that I am right. Come on, Mr. Wilson, be a sport. A directive from you 
means Results. Anything less than that means that those of us who love 
this business are knocking our brains out in a hopelessly lost cause. 





Sincerely yours, 
HALSEY D. JOSEPHSON 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


Featured on the cover—Top row, 
left to right: It’s Your Move—Union 
Central Life, Cincinnati; How New 
England Mutual National Advertis- 
ing Runs Interference for You—New 
England Mutual, Boston; An Invita- 
tion to the Home of the Cod and 
Baked Beans—State Mutual Life, 
Worcester, Mass. Middle row, left: 
A Slight Case of Gilding the Lily— 
Union Mutual, Portland, Me.; Bot- 
tom row, left to right: Presentations 
. . . When—and How—to Say It— 
Sun Life, Baltimore; General Amer- 
ican Life’s Sales Circus—General 
American Life, St. Louis; Mulock 
Milestones—Central Life Assurance 
Society, Des Moines. 


VEN though devoted to “Ma- 

terial to Motivate Agents,” the 

producer, as well as general 
agent and manager, will find many 
valuable ideas in this survey, the 
first in a new series of articles 
designed to call to your attention 
examples of some of the most ef- 
fective means which are being suc- 
cessfully used to assist in the sell- 
ing of more and more life insur- 
ance. If you will take the time to 
read the ensuing pages carefully, 
and thoughtfully, we are confident 
you will be richly rewarded—and 
we do mean in dollars and sense. 


Gigantic, Colossal, Terrific 


Novelty wins the writer’s acclaim 
thumbs down in the General 
American’s “Sales Circus.” There’s 
a novel concept; a novel illustra- 
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tion on the cover announcement 
(Get on the Band Wagon); a novel 
foid (mailing piece explaining the 
contest is folded to open to a point 
like a tent-top); a novel teaser (a 
theater-like ticket—Coming soen— 
giving the recipient The Best Seat 
in the House for The Greatest Show 
on Earth); a novel attachment (a 
little cloth bag of “genuine circus 
tanbark”—huh?) and novel—and 
equally restrained?—copy announc- 
ing, with most becoming modesty, 
Giant Opportunities, Wild Acclaim, 
Star-Studded Cast of Hundreds, 
with Action in All Three Rings. 
What a Show! What a Thrill! 

Few instances of contest material 
have come to the writer’s attention 
that have so successfully captured 
and projected flavor and atmos- 


phere. General American has done 
this so well, with such careful at- 
tention to detail, that one can al- 
most see the sawdust and taste the 
pink lemonade. The undertaking is 
turned to serious purpose as the 
announcement gets under way: 

“The circus! A thing of joy and 
cheer to young and old alike... 
clean . . . wholesome. . . inspiring 

. as American as apple pie! Ad- 
vancement and individual success 
is its reward for industry and loy- 
alty to common ideal. Its workers 
and performers are united by a 
singleness of purpose seldom equal- 
led. 

“Remember the breathless thrill 
. .. the racing music of the ‘wind- 
jammers’ . . . the blare of trumpets 


. the tumbling clowns . . . the 
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sales promotion and salesmanship. 


HE staggering total of life insurance now in force in the United 
a States is based primarily on three important factors: advertising, 


To spotlight past achievements 


in this field as well as worthy examples from the current parade, The 
Spectator is undertaking a new series of articles which, it believes, 
should be of real interest and value to everybody in the business. 


We are indebted to the Life Insurance Advertisers Association for the 
classification, or grouping, of the material to be discussed. Other subjects 
to be treated during the course of the next nine months will include: 


Publications addressed to agents, prospecting or pre-approach ma- 
terial, sales aids, prestige and good-will builders, policyholder and public 
relations material, magazines of national circulation advertising, insur- 
ance journal advertising and recruiting material. 


Readers will readily understand that it will be impossible for us to 
present the material of all companies, as interesting as that might be. 
Hence, if your Own company’s product is not included in this, or some 
of the other articles in this series, it may well be that similar material 
of some other company has been selected, more or less arbitrarily, as 
being representative of the very splendid work that is being done now- 
adays in the field of advertising and sales promotion. 


galloping horses . . . the death-defy- 
ing leaps of the aerialists . . . the 
roar of the lions. Who, as a youth, 
didn’t sit in the ‘blues’ at the ends 
of the ‘big top’ and gaze in rapt 
wonder at the skill, grace and dar- 
ing of all the “kinkers’ as they per- 
formed their specialties in the ring 
or zoomed through the air high 
overhead with the greatest of ease. 
And who didn’t silently harbor the 
desire to become a part of the ro- 
mantic never-never land of the cir- 
cus and receive the applause and 
acclaim accorded the star perform- 
ers! 

“Here’s the chance to realize that 
boyish dream. An opportunity to 
‘join out’ with General American 
Life’s March Sales Circus and work 
your way up the circus ladder of 
success to fame and fortune with 
your production performance. Mar. 
1 to 31 are the dates. The show 
‘goes on’ in every town and ham- 
let where there is a GALIC repre- 
sentative. Life, Group, and A & H 
are our three performing rings. The 
quality of your performance will 
be heralded in regular campaigning 
bulletins and rewarded handsomely 
with extra income in the form of 
prize points. 

“Just to give your efforts the au- 
thentic circus touch, to get you in 
the ‘big top’ mood for your own 
solo performance, a bag of Tanbark 
is attached. Tanbark is the flooring 
used for circus rings from time im- 
memorial. Have a whale of a time. 
Use it to symbolize the beginning 
of your own stellar performance.” 


Circus lingo is used for the rules 
and qualifications, as well. To wit: 
“Here you are, gentlemen. The 
chance of a lifetime to be a star 
under the big top. The ability of 
the true showman to give the pub- 
lic what they want will carry you 
to the top. Be a Ringmaster—the 
man who runs the whole show. A 
good ‘production’ will do it”. Quali- 
fications are then listed as follows: 


Ringmaster ....'.... $50,000 or more 
ee ee 30,000 
Star Equestrian . 20,000 
pS ae 10,000 
NG icths won yn 5,000 
Animal Trainer .... 1,000 


The reader, we trust, will have no 
difficulty in projecting himself into 
this circus atmosphere. The man 
who prepared this material knows 
his circuses! But vastly more im- 
portant, is the manner in which he 
has cleverly brought all this atmos- 
phere to focus on the desire and 
opportunity for individual achieve- 
ment. We’ll take two tickets, please 
—on the aisle, too. 


Union Central Promotes New Plan 


To introduce a newly developed 
Social Security sales procedure to 
its field force, Union Central pre- 
pared a comprehensive campaign 
employing direct mail, trade journal 
advertising and promotion in the 
company’s own sales magazine. A 
large broadside outlines the story 
behind this new procedure. It tells 
how the procedure was developed 
and pre-tested, and pictures the var- 


By 
KReatlworth 
4. Mathus 


ious elements of the plan available 
to the agents. 

The plan as finally evolved after 
two years in the making is a moti- 
vating story of economics related in 
the language of the family fireside 
—a flexible presentation that is a 
proved passport to production for 
the Union Central agent. 

Importance of the market (“The 
Biggest Market in Life Insurance”) 
at which the plan is aimed is shown 
through Department of Commerce 
figures indicating that 58.5% of the 
families surveyed had incomes in 
the bracket for which the new sales 
procedure was devised. 

Importance of the commissions in- 
herent in the plan is shown through 
field tests indicating that the aver- 
age interview was worth $11.71 in 
first year commissions, while each 
sale closed was worth $59.79 in first 
year commissions. 

The field force was not asked to 
take anyone’s word for anything. 
Actual facts and figures told the 
story. Forty-five agents from nine 
agencies tested the plan, closed one 
sale out of every five interviews, 
with an average policy of $6,132. 
Best results—for this Social Secu- 
rity approach—came from prospects 
25-45, making $2,000 to $6,000 a 
year. Each Union Central agent 
adopting the plan had made avail- 
able to him (1) A suggested sales 
talk (2) a booklet, “What You 
Should Know about Social Secu- 
rity”, and (3) a tested-and-proved 
pictorial presentation. 


Kits That Make Sales 


Combination selling kits and file 
folders feature several of the New 
England Mutual’s measures for moti- 
vating agents. Take, for instance, 
the one on the mortgage retirement 
plan. The supporting material 
points out that this is a double- 
edged sales tool—it is both a pack- 
age sales plan, and an approach to 
eventual estate planning. Sugges- 
tions are given as to the market, and 
for breaking into this market. Avail- 
able to the agent are two special 
direct mail letters, lead booklet, 
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premium rate chart, sales talk and 
visual sales material. 

Similar set-ups are available for 
the Social Security approach, 
salary savings and other package 
sales. 


Selling National Advertising 

New England Mutual “merchan- 
dises” its national advertising to its 
representatives via a brochure en- 
titled, “How New England Mutual 
National Advertising Runs Interfer- 
ence for You.” 

Attractively printed in two colors, 
it starts off: “That man with the 
ball is headed for the goal line— 
two more strides for a touchdown! 
The score he makes will be the re- 
sult of two things—some good 
blocking by teammates, and the in- 
dividual drive of the runner. For 
14 years New England Mutual’s 
national advertising has been run- 
ning interference for you fieldmen. 
You are scoring more easily today 
because of this advance work that 
is being’ done for you ‘down the 
field’. Month in and month out, the 
impact of this advertising knocks 
down objections in the minds of 
your prospects, saves you extra 
set up the 


interviews and helps 
sale.” 

Any program, we 
these 


submit, that 


accomplishes objectives of 
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cutting down the salesmen’s leg- 
work and pre-conditioning the sale, 
is “sump’n to write home about.” 


Berkshire’s “Triangular Pattern” 


Berkshire Life points out that cer- 
tain strange conditions still exisit in 
life insurance, even after more than 
100 years. Particularly is this true 
in the merchandising aspects of life 
insurance. For instance, the public 
is thoroughly sold on the product but 
not yet completely appreciative of 
the efforts of the salesman—the man 
who actually makes the product 
available to the public. 

But John Q. Agent himself is not 
all—blameless, shal] we say? Ask 
the average life insurance sales- 
man one simple question, “What is 
your merchandising plan?” We do 
not believe he will give you a clear 
cut and concise answer. There is 
not often in evidence a clear cut 
chart or picture of the needs of the 
man whom life insurance is specif- 
ically designed to serve. Add to this 
the fact that the average agent does 
not earn as much as he would like 
to, and the fact that turnover of 
agents is higher than the company 
would like. 

Berkshire agency department offi- 
cials believed that some of the 
problems just mentioned could be at 
least partially solved if they could 
create a merchandising plan, geared 
to make it possible for the public 
to pay; arranged to demonstrate to 
the public what life insurance will 
do; and simple enough that the 
salesman has a clear concept of the 
services he has to sell. Accordingly, 
after years of effort and tests, 
Berkshire has presented the Tri- 
angle Pattern as a merchandising 
method and philosophy, the goal of 
which is to simplify and organize 
the sale of life insurance. 

First Section of the loose-leaf 
manual describes the thinking back 
of the plan. While it may be con- 
sidered as a training course for new 
men, which will supplement other 
training material and tie it into the 
Triangle Pattern, it is at the same 
time material that should be studied 























and reviewed constantly by experi- 
enced producers. 

Second Section deals first, with 
the problem of making it possible 
for the public to pay and, second, 
with actual distribution plans ang 
sales methods. 

A concise slogan epitomizes the 
plan, thus: “The Triangle reminds 
every Berkshire man that the base 
of our service is the need of our 
client, the demonstration to him that 
the need must be solved, and that 
life insurance is the solution”. 

The manual is divided into 13 
chapters, titled as follows: 

(1) The Berkshire Triangle Pat- 
tern of Selling. 

(2) The Needs for Life Insurance. 

(3) Selling on the Basis of Needs. 

(4) The Rate Book of Needs. 

(5) Berkshire Policy Forms. 

(6) Disability Waiver of Premium 
and Double Indemnity Benefits. 

(7) Better Selling—when you stop 
being better, you stop being good. 

(8) Finding People Who Need Life 
Insurance—the profitable selection 
of prospects. 

(9) Preparation for Interviews— 
planning and organizing your sales 
presentations. 

(10) The Principles of an Effective 
Sales Technique. 

(11) How to Get Interviews—First 
step in your selling procedure. 

(12) What To Do and What to Say 
during the First Five Minutes. 

(13) The Successful Sales Demon- 
stration—making the prospect want 
your service. 

The primary purpose of all per- 
sonal selling, of course, is to effect 
sales. The time-honored advertising 
principles of Attention-Interest-De- 
sire-Action are paralleled in sales- 
manship by Approach-Presentation- 
Demonstration-Close. 

Chapters in the manual cover fully 
one basic need (in a total of 22) 
and discuss in detail various prac- 
tical ideas pertaining to that particu- 
lar need. For example: 

—vVarious sales promotion ma- 
terial—sales literature and direct 
mail pieces—and other sales helps 
of particular value to you in pro- 
specting and contacting prospects 
prior to the interview. 

—Suggested things the Berkshire 
Associate should do in organizing 
and planning his sales activities in 
the proper way for creating sales. 

—Suggested sales approaches and 
sales presentations applicable to the 
particular need; selling points; moti- 
vating sentences; proposal forms; 
and other ideas bearing on the im- 
portant phases of selling in the 
presence of the prospect. 
(Continued on Page 36) 
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Patriot 


led motivator of peak power 

that undoubtedly will zoom 
sales from coast to coast for the John 
Hancock Mutual Life of Boston is 
its new publication, the “John Han- 
cock Patriot.” Directed to the far- 
flung district agency field force of 
the company, the magazine is so 
sparkling — and sparking — from 
every standpoint that even those 
who are inclined to “run” will stop 
to read .. . and profit by and from 
its stimulating articles, and fea- 
tures. 

The flood of congratulatory let- 
ters, which have been pouring onto 
the busy desk of James A. Pierce, 
director of the company’s Bureau 
of Publications, since the birth of 
the “Patriot,” is readily understood. 
And yet, to insure a warm wel- 
come for the lusty infant, Mr. 
Pierce 

(1) Invited the field force to as- 
sist in setting the editorial pattern 
of the publication 

(2) Urged the men to become 
regular contributors 

(3) Rung in the interest and in- 
fluence of wives—and family—by 


A STREAMLINED press-propel- 








(a) Arranging to address the 
magazine directly to the home of 
each underwriter and 

(b) By including a feature, “On 
the Front Burner,’ devoted to 
household and fashion hints to at- 
tract their attention each month. 

That, as any advertising or any 
sales: promotion expert in the coun- 
try would opine, is smart planning 
carried to the Nth degree. 

Vice-President Olen E. Anderson 
in Volume 1, Number 1, sewed the 
whole thing together in a_ short 
editorial, which said: 

“Here it is—the first issue of the 
new magazine devoted exclusively 
to the district agency organization. 

“From cover to cover The Patriot 
is your publication. It is designed 
to be helpful and instructive in 
every possible way. In addition, it 
will regularly include material 
which we believe will be of inter- 
est to the entire John Hancock 
family. Another innovation is the 
mailing of this and subsequent is- 
sues to your home. 

“Many heads and hands have 
built “The Patriot” but its ultimate 
worth can only be measured by the 
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interest of its reader audience— 


you and your family. We shall 
welcome your suggestions and we 
ask the co-operation of every one 
of our field associates in supplying 
material which will help us obtain 
our objective — an _ informative, 
highly interesting and distinctive 
publication.” 

Pictorially and typographically, 
“The Patriot” is a gem. Better il- 
lustrations and layouts are hard to 
find in the entire industry. Many 
of the heads are hand-lettered. Il- 
lustrations are expertly drawn to 
express the heart and spirit of the 
text. That plus a generous splash- 
ing of arresting photographs is 
bound to attract anybody’s eye— 
and interest—while the type used 
makes the magazine easy to read. 

Editorially, it is obvious at a 
glance that the proper percentages 
of space have been allotted to the 
various kinds of information and 
features found to be the best in- 
gredients to blend into a company 
magazine designed to step up sales 
—and make the producer feel that 
he is truly a member of one of 
America’s “Great Families.” 
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Tapping Brokerage and Surplus 






(Continued from Page 34) priately enough made the most of 


































The greatest value of the ideas in the fact that many of its men Writings 
the manual lie in the application of would be in nearby Boston by A number of companies “gy 
definite suggestions for organizing, offering “four, pleasant, profitable, after” brokerage and surplus, some 
planning and delivering effective idea-filled days of an educational with personal contact alone ‘othe 
sales presentations. The company conference, combining a trip to the by also enlisting the aid ee the : 
summarizes the Triangle Pattern as company’s home office and _ the printed word. Among the latter - 
“an authoritative outline of the | NALU meeting. State Mutual’s “Pipefuls” appeak . 
things the Berkshire Associate The program, based on 11 to us considerably. Published by . 
ee and ptr tenteagak, 2 eae clearly-stated rules for qualifica~ the General Agents of the Stae— & 
goals of better selling, greater pro. fm nciuded:, A one-day seminar Mutual to develop closer fellowship & 
duction and thus enjoy a successful a ae pai e pig Newthanguee scored with brokers and surplus wie it 
: a in Worcester; at Boston, attendance is scheduled to make a neighborly 
life-long cupene. : by the 25 leaders at the NALU call about once a month. 
Tieing in with National Convention convention with its outstanding pro- Edited by Arthur Sisson, “Custo. 
When a large group of agents are gram of high-calibre speakers. And dian of the Tobacco Jar,” an in- 
coming to the home office city any- during the latter meeting, the win- Smee tenets te used through 4 
way, or near it, in order to attend ning agents were to be guests of out, each issue carrying the imprint 
the NALU convention, special op- President White at a banquet wel- of the local agency’s name and aé- 
portunities are offered to stimulate | coming all State Mutual men, and dress. The publication is further 
and honor the agents of your own especially honoring the 25 leaders. “sugar-coated” by inclusion of ex 
company. “Plan Your Work to attend,” ad- traneous filler items high in reader 
Thus, State Mutual of Worcester, monished the company, “and Work interest value. Each issue has about 
in “An Invitation to the Home of Your Plan to be among the top 25 two selling messages, and a full page 
the Cod and Baked Beans,” appro- leaders.” display of material available to the 
broker that will help him in his 
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eR I Od | a a daily work. 
~peetecage sib sense a | Field-Tested Presentations 
eetene — A concise 44-page booklet of the for 
Sun Life of America brings to its last 
agents a number of brief presente- ing: 
tions on a variety of vitally-needed 8 ce 
topics. first 
Nine little “dialogs” appear under or ‘1 
prospecting and special sales talks whi 
for 18-payment life, young people’ thro 
endowment, and 20-payment life “y 
Then follow two “door openers”, and 
further “dialogs” for reducing ar- m9 
st rears and promoting conservation sig 
Several of their general sugges- i 
tions are of particular interest: Tha 
“Have the application open and itt proy 
front of the prospect as soon as the 
interview begins, so as to avoid any 
“sudden shock” of pulling it out “y, 
suddenly later on. prese 
‘Don’t try to rush through the® tion 
presentation. You not only give the selli 
prospect the impression that you arg field 
ill at ease but also that you are only® pany 
trying to make a quick sale ani@ “Mer 
so. AMMOUNCING the leave. Make sure that each of you have 
JA “WAS CONFERENCE ‘hesitations’ last long enough to give™ who 
j/ F JP the prospect the opportunity to ask® train: 
‘ any questions. cogni 
“Avoid using such technical term Porat 
as death, life insurance, premiums§ Simpl 
nonforfeiture values, double indem the c 
nity, disability, ete. Substitute The 
simple, understandable terms sud vues 
as savings, deposits, if-anything Jone 
should-happen, coverage, protection the vi 
available cash. form 
“Don’t ask any direct question thag . “We 
can be answered with a No—sud Jones 
This attractive exhibit at the LAA annual meeting in Quebec as ‘Can you save 35 cents a week! tinued 
won an “Award of Excellence” citation for the State Mutual Life Will you sign your name _ hefe Progr. 
of Worcester, Mass. please?’ or, ‘Do you have any money — 
en 
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Y FAMILY 


Inco tporated , 


© Fidelity Life Association 


for this plan tonight?’ Substitute 
instead, statements like the follow- 
ing: ‘This plan means a savings of 
5 cents a day.’ ‘You may put your 
first and last name here, Mrs. Jones,’ 
or ‘I will give you a receipt for $1.40 
which will take care of the plan 
through next month.’ 

“Don’t appear embarrassed or 
ruffed by objections. Be perfectly 
at ease and always answer objections 
by beginning with, ‘I’m glad you 
mentioned that, Mrs. Jones,’ or 
‘That’s a good point and I’m glad you 
brought it up.’” 


Forceful Visual Selling 


“Jones Family, Incorporated” is 
presented by Fidelity Life Associa- 
tion as a new concept of visual 
In offering the plan to the 
field force, Harold Allen, the com- 
pany’s publicity director, stated: 
“Members of our sales force who 
have achieved the F. I. C. rank, or 
who are now studying our sales 
training course, should quickly re- 
cognize “Jones Family,  Incor- 
porated” as a visual interpretation of 
simple programming as outlined in 
the course.” 

The letter to agents was accom- 
panied by a motivating poster, 
“Jones Family, Incorporated”, and 
the visual presentation and proposal 
form under the same title. 

“We believe the chief merit of 
‘Jones Family, Incorporated’”, con- 
tinued Mr. Allen, “is its simplicity. 
Programming, even simple program- 
ming, can be an involved subject. 
When you open up the small folder, 


Kenilworth H. Mathus Edits New Line of Advertising 
and Selling Books Published by Printers’ Ink, New York 


HE many readers of the monthly articles on advertising and sales 
promotion, appearing in The Spectator under the name of Kenil- 
worth H. Mathus, will be interested to know that he now heads the 
book publishing department of Printers’ Ink, New York, well-known 


advertising and sales magazine. 
“Effective immediately,” 


Mr. Mathus informs us, “Printers’ Ink is 


bringing out a business book almost every month.” Mr. Mathus is well- 
known in life insurance circles as one of the active founders of the Life 
Insurance Advertisers Association, and as former editor of Managers’ 
Magazine, ComMuTopics of the Connecticut Mutual of Hartford and 
The Casualty and Surety Journal. He recently wrote the American 
College of Life Underwriters’ booklet, “C.L.U. On The March.” 

First two books to be published under Mr. Mathus’ direction are the 
“Printers’ Ink Refresher Course in Advertising, Selling and Merchan- 
dising,” and “Attention and Interest Factors in Advertising.” These will 
be followed by “Small-Space Advertising” and “Cutting Advertising 


and Printing Costs.” 


Mr. Mathus says that he will be happy to furnish details of these 
and forthcoming volumes to insurance men who are interested. 





‘Jones Family, Incorporated,’ you get 
a life insurance program at a glance. 

“The first person to whom we 
showed this proposal form said, ‘My 
life insurance wouldn’t go very far, 
would it?’ That’s exactly what we 
wanted him to say. A good life 
insurance man would go on from 
there.” 

The little 3 by 6 leaflet is indeed 
simplicity itself. Seven steps in its 
use are suggested to the agents: 

(1) If you'll lift up the flap you’ll 
notice the copy can read “The Easier 
Fidelity Life Way to Solve the 7 
Basic Family Needs Step by Step”, 
or it can be read this way, “The 
Easier Fidelity Life Way” .. . then 
skip over to channel and go down 
to “Jones Family, Incorporated.” 

(2) With this simple presentation, 
it’s an easy matter for you to show 
your prospect how he can, step by 
step, place himself in the happy 
picture of “Jones Family, Incor- 
porated”. 

(3) You’ll notice the colored pencil 
marks beginning at the upper part 
of the right-hand channel. This is 
where the action begins. If your 
prospect already has enough for step 
number one, you can X in the space 
down through that point. 

(4) From this point on, it’s chiefly 
a matter of selling settlement op- 
tions. Our “step down” plan should 
work well in step number two. In 
step number five, you can bring in 
our “Sunshine” retirement income 
plans. 

(5) You’ll notice some white space 
under each step. Here you could 
write in the monthly payment and 
the number of years it would be 
received. 


(6) Note that you are not selling 
face amounts. You are selling bene- 
fits, settlement options. In other 
words, you are selling the idea of 
“Jones Family, Incorporated”. 

(7) By the time you have devel- 
oped a complete program, your X’s 
have been marked down the thermo- 
meter to “Jones Family, Incor- 
porated”’. Your prospects’ will 
quickly get the idea. 

Agents were requested to send in 
examples of actual sales effected 
with the use of the extremely simple 
but effective visual aid, and these re- 
quests were vigorously followed up. 
Stories were abbreviated and placed, 
in the form of miniature letters, (on 
regular government post cards) to 
keep the agents’ interest at a high 
and continuing pitch. 


“Mulock Milestones” 


A “Presidential Campaign” of the 
Central Life, fostered as a tribute 
to the company head, has several 
unusual features. “Mulock Mile- 
stones” was featured as a signpost 
on the “Route to Success”, and went 
into great but interesting detail on 
human-interest aspects of the Presi- 
dent’s life, from boyhood days to 
the present time. Close analogies 
were drawn by the qualities of the 
executive and identical ones needed 
by the agent in his daily work. 
These, with a special bulletin de- 
voted to each, included Enthusiasm, 
Vision, Work, Determination, Cour- 
age, and Perseverance. 


Extra Production Credits 


“October Means Good Hunting”, 
reads a Union Mutual leaflet to 
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men to qualify for extra convention 
credits, plus bonus awards of 1948 
sales materials. These latter awards 
ranged in part as follows: 
For paid production of $5,000 to 
$10,000: 
5 calendar banks 
5 policy wallets 
15 year books 
150 blotters 
100 birthday cards 
For paid production exceeding 
$40,000: 
4 cases of book matches (10,000 
books) 
24 calendar banks 
24 policy wallets 
100 year books 
1000 blotters 
600 birthday cards 
The previous month, “See ’em in 
September”, offered another special 
spur to sales in the form of an extra 
5% commission on paid non-can 
premiums. 


Football Contest 


Timeliness is one of the important 
essentials of any contest. Fittingly, 
Lincoln National observed “Cross 
Month” in November, with a foot- 
ball contest designed to stimulate 
production. 

A football contest is a “natural” 
for November, the company points 
out. The season is at its height, and 
everybody’s talking football. More- 
over, a football lends itself to divid- 
ing the agency into teams, with op- 
portunity for rivalry and fun. Then, 
too, it is easy to convert production 
into yardage and points. 

The manager is advised that the 
selection of team captains is im- 
portant; that he should direct 
stimulation to spots where needed; 
and that he should set up individual 
objectives and rewards so that the 
man who is doing a good job in- 
dividually will be properly recog- 
nized. 

By way of illustrating the interest- 
ing scoring system used by Lincoln 
National, let us say that the unit is 
one yard per $1,000 of insurance. 
It is the end of the first quarter, 
and the team has produced $110,000 
of business. They have scored one 
touchdown (counting six points) and 
are on their own 10-yard line. The 
manager may want more cash-with- 
app business and will allow the point 
after touchdown if three-fourths of 
the business which produced the 
touchdown was cash-with-app. If 
the team met the requirement, it 
would be considered to have “kicked 
the extra point” and would have 
seven instead of six points. 

Complete to the last details, ma- 
terial supplied included: 
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Announcement bulletin, for the 
original announcement by the man- 
ager to the “players”. Rules were 
attached to this. 

“Coming, Big Game” poster, which 
was displayed in the agency before 
the kick-off. 

“Put It Across for Cross” poster, 
for display in the agency before the 
game started. 

Quarterly bulletins, which gave 
each agent the results of the game 
each quarter, together with the 
manager’s weekly pep talks. 

“Yea, team” pennants, which 
could be put whenever and wherever 
the manager desired. 

“We Want a Touchdown” 
streamers, which were posted during 
the second and fourth quarters. 

Overprinted applications, four for 
each agent, to be used for business 
secured during Cross Month. 

Final bulletin, which reported the 
end results of the big game. 


Specialized Local Campaigns 


Occidental Life, Los Angeles, has 
carried out the newspaper mat idea 
to a fine degree. Entire campaigns, 
in mat form and comprising six to 
nine insertions each, are offered to 
the agent in a series of separate 
brochures. Each advertisement, of 
course, has provision for inclusion 
of the agent’s own name and ad- 
dress, with uniform layout, typo- 


graphy and illustrations through- 
out. 
Campaign subjects are Social 


Security, Mortgage Insurance, Jun- 
ior Estate Plan, Family Group Hos- 
pital Indemnity Plan, and Retire- 
ment Income. On the latter, for in- 
stance, one-column mats are avail- 
able under the following titles: 
“Join the ‘65 Club’ Now.” 
“T’ll Say to the Boss, ‘I Quit’.” 
“The 8th Freedom (freedom to 
retire)”. 
“We'll Pay 
You Retire.” 
“Rocking Chair, Here I come.” 
“Alarm Clock Insurance.” 
‘“When You Are 65, 


Your Salary, When 


(Fill in) 
Years from Now.” 

“Fish Bite Better After 65.” 

“Are You an S.S. (Social Secu- 
rity) Man?” 

With fine finesse, the company 
points out to the agent that “these 
advertisements are ‘business insur- 
ance’ for you.” 


Remembering and Helping the 
Veteran 


New England Mutual represen- 
tatives who returned from war 
service were recipients of a special 














lll say to the Boss, 


ey QUIT’’ 


It will be a happy day when you 
reach your retirement birthday 
and you can tell your boss, “It’s 
been nice working for you, but 
now you can get yourself an- 
other boy. I quit.” 

Of course, in the meantime 
you'd better investigate an 
Occidental Retirement plan so 
that when you do “quit,” there 
will be a check coming in every 
month to pay the bills. Other- 
wise you'll have to keep right 
on working for the boss...if 
he still wants you. Let’s talk 
about it. 


Agent’s Name 





Occidental Life 
——— Company of seme” 











brochure, “While You Were Away,” 
comprising a report on the com- 
pany’s advertising activities while 
they were in the service of their 
country. Salient points brought out 
the fact that the company didn't 
try to sell its own insurance (the 
national advertising did not strive 
for over-the-counter or direct-mail 
sales) while the salesman _ was 
away. It did, through its advertis- 
ing, engage in many good-will ven- 
tures, such as promoting the sale 
ef war bonds, national service life 
insurance, blood donations, com- 
munity information centers for vet- 
erans, and donated to the Red Cross 
the ground floor of the entire east 
wing of the Home Office building, 
which has a normal rental value 
of about $40,000 a year. 


In addition, a veterans informa- 
tion service was set up at the Home 
Office and several helpful booklets 
were prepared for returning vet- 
erans. 


It is obvious that the New Eng- 
land Mutual Life didn’t forget its 
agents while they were in the ser 
vice; it is equally obvious that they 
were just as eager to welcome and 
assist them on their return. 
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House Organ Support in Motivation 


Perhaps the one most important 
item in a company’s advertising and 
sales promotion activities is its 
house organ, or company magazine. 
Only a handful of companies re- 
strict their monthly bulletin to mere 
listing of production records; near- 
ly all use “magazine technique” to 
give added interest and attractive- 
ness to all sorts of material to help 
the agent sell. Not the least of these 
house organ objectives is that of 
motivation. This can be effected, to 
some extent, through mere inspira- 
tion—a technique which the writer, 
personally, would not put in first 
place. How much better it is to 
“motivate” an agent, to inspire him 





4 A handy pocket guide and check > 
U list for the most effective use of a 
/ F. L. A. SALES AIDS. ad 
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if you will, by giving him material 
and ideas that will actually help 
him sell! When a man makes a 
sale, he’s got all the inspiration he 
needs—and on a full stomach. So 
why not help him sell more, and 
get his “inspiration” in the pleas- 
antest and most profitable way pos- 
sible. 


From A to Z With Selling Aids 


Time was when it was virtually 
unheard of for an insurance com- 
pany to have a “catalog” of its sales 
and advertising aids offered to 
agents. “There warn’t no catalogs 
and there warn’t no aids”. Today, 
many of the larger and highly pro- 
gressive’ companies— among them 
New York Life, Massachusetts Mu- 


tual, Connecticut Mutual, Mutual 
Life, and a host of others—collect 
samples or descriptions of all such 
material between the covers of an 
imposing catalog. 

Take, as a case in point, that 
offered by the Mutual Life, a com- 
pany which in recent years has 
made its name felt in sales pro- 
motion circles. Unlike some other 
catalogs presented in _ loose-leaf 
“permanent” binders for agency 
use, that offered by Mutual to their 
individual agents is a 32-page book- 
let entitled, “Tools of Success—A 
Catalog of Sales Development Aids”. 
(Plenty of oomph in that title, and 
in the reference to sales develop- 
ment aids.) 

Because Mutual’s “book” is so 
complete and well arranged, and be- 
cause it is somewhat typical of 
other good ones, or of what other 
good ones could become, we shall 
look into mutual’s in some detail. 

The “Sales Development Catalog” 
includes eight sections, plus a sub- 
ject index and a numerical (order 
number) index, as follows: 


Eger AND seit 
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1. Training material. 2. Field un- 
derwriting equipment. 3. Good-will 
builders. 4. Pre-approach aids. 5. 
Sales presentation tools. 6. Post- 
sale service items. 7. Social Se- 
curity — kit. 8 Agency-building 
helps. 

Perhaps illustrative of the whole 
is the material listed under Pre- 
approach aids: 

(1) Introduction card. (2) Birth- 
day card. (3) Age-change card. 
(4) Prospect card. (5) Letter cards. 
(6) Direct mail service portfolio. 
(7) Social Security set-up, in five 











“pieces”. (8) Prospect reply cards. 
(9) Magazine article reprints. (10) 
Sales literature. (11) Unit-need 
letters. (12) Booklets on various 
fields, such as business insurance, 
women, etc. 

Today, life insurance “merchan- 
dising” has progressed to the point 
where it is necessary for many com- 
panies to publish a “booklet about 
their booklets”! And there are men 
still living who look backward— 
but not forward—to the times when 
a rate book, a God-bless-you and a 
pat on the back constituted the 
agent’s entire stock-in-trade as he 
started out to pound the pavements 
on his own. 


Personalized Calendar-Blotters 


Rightly or wrongly—and who are 
we to say?—blotters and calendars 
continue as mainstays of much life 
insurance promotion. A carry-over 
from the days when life insurance 
advertising was in its infancy, they 
have nevertheless proved their 
worth and still perform useful func- 
tions, particularly when a little in- 
genuity goes into their concept and 
rendition. 

With Pacific Mutual, for instance, 
blotter, calendar and personalized 
house organ are adroitly combined, 
and offered to the field force on a 
co-operative expense basis. 

Each carries the picture, name and 
address of the individual agent, and 
units in the monthly series are tied 
together with a continuing title: 
“Just a Minute—with John Jones, 
Agent.” In addition, each blotter 
carries a calendar for the current 
month but—note this—added life 
and usefulness is given the mailing 
piece by inclusion, each time, of 
calendars for three months—the 
preceding and following months, as 
well as the current one. A minor 
point but, perhaps, not so minor 
after all! 

Each release also features a di- 
rect piece of selling copy, typical 
titles being “Are You Saving As 
Much As You’d Like To?” “Ever 
Tear Up a Pay Check?” and “A 
Secured Plan for Security.” Each 
message is written as if it were a 
personal message from John Jones, 
agent, talking directly to his pros- 
pect, Mr. Brown. 


Objective—Quality Business 


Acacia, like many other compan- 
ies, believes in the value-to-all- 
concerned of quality business. 
Pointing out that the succesful man 
in his chosen field is usually a 
“quality” prospect, the company in 


(Continued on Page 55) 
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EMBERSHIP of the Agency 

Management Association has 

officially approved an amend- 
ment to the Constitution which will 
result in an increase in dues to fi- 
mance an expanded research pro- 
gram in the field of agency man- 
agement. 

The final count, substantially more 
than the necessary two-thirds vote 
majority required, was announced 
at a special meeting at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel in New York, pre- 
sided over by President Dudley 
Dowell, Vice-President, New York 
Life. 

Of the 177 companies domiciled 
in the United States and Canada 
which were eligible to vote, 145 cast 
ballots in favor of the amendment 
and 17 companies voted against the 
proposal. Fifteen members did not 


vote during the 30-day voting 
period. 
The amsendment places in the 


board of directors authority to fix 
dues, but specifies certain limits 
which dues may be raised each 
year. It also makes some changes 


in the per-million-in-force dues 
structure. 

“T am happy to say that most 
of the companies which voted 


against the amendment have indi- 
cated that they will support the 
new schedule of dues,” President 
Dowell said in a letter to member 
companies. 

Nearly all of the companies vot- 
ing against the amendment indi- 
cated they were opposed to the 
method of dues assessment rather 
than to the increase for the pur- 
pose of expanding the research pro- 


gram. 
Your directors feel confident that 
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this additional financial support 
will enable the association to con- 
fer great beriefits upon member 
companies in the field of intensified 
research into the many phases of 
our overall operations,’ President 
Dowell said. “Each company’s in- 
vestment in such a cooperative re- 
search program is very small when 
measured against the benefits which 
cannot help but accrue.” 


Fair Trade Practices 


Charles G. Taylor, Jr., executive 
vice-president of Metropolitan Life, 
on behalf of the joint legislative 
committee of the Life Insurance 
Association of America and the 
American Life Convention pre- 
sented a statement to the New York 
joint legislative committee on in- 
surance rates and regulations at its 
hearing in New York City on Dec. 
19. The statement, giving the posi- 
tion of life insurance companies on 
fair trade practice and anti-monop- 
oly legislation in New York, was 
as follows: 

The life insurance business favors 
the enactment of such State legis- 
lation as will preserve State super- 
vision and leave no basis for any 
proposals respecting Federal super- 
vision of insurance. It seeks no ex- 
emption from the provisions of the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Law or any 
State anti-trust law. To the end of 
preserving State supervision the 
life insurance companies, through 
the Life Insurance Association of 
America and the American Life 
Convention cooperated with the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Commissioners and other branches 
of the insurance business in the de- 
velopment of the so-called All-In- 








dustry Committee program. There 
are certain aspects of this program 
with which the life insurance busi- 
ness is not directly concerned, and 
with respect to which we would not 
undertake to speak. 

As a means of further preserving 
the regulatory powers of the States 
with respect to insurance, the All- 
Industry Committee included in its 
program a Model Fair Trade Prac- 
tices Bill which has had the sup- 
port of the life insurance business. 
It was felt by the All-Industry 
Committee that a provision relative 
to boycott, coercion, and intimida- 
tion in the Fair Trade Practices Act 
would empower the States to act 
with sufficient authority in an area 
otherwise covered only by the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Law. We hope that 
legislation to effect this purpose 
will be recommended by this com- 
mittee and be passed at the forth- 
coming session of the Legislature 
of New York. 

It is our desire to cooperate with 
other branches of the insurance 
business, the Insurance Department, 
and the Legislature, in the consider- 
ation of whatever Fair Trade Prac- 
tices or anti-monopoly legislation 
is necessary to enable the State ade- 
quately to regulate and supervise 
the insurance business. 


Rutherford “Man of the Year” 


James E. Rutherford, executive 
vice president of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, was 
today awarded the annual designa- 
tion of “Man of The Year” for the 
life insurance industry for 1947 by 
the editors of The Insurance Field, 
it was announced in the Jan. 2 issue 
by Editor Fred C. Crowell, Jr. 
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“Faced with many preplexing and 
difficult problems, Mr. Rutherford 
has advanced the cause of the career 
underwriter On many fronts,” The 
Field’s announcement says. “Paced 
by his energy and active leader- 
ship,” it continues, “the multi- 
phased program of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters has 
made greater strides in directions 
affecting the overall welfare of the 
industry and its patrons than in any 
single year in memory. Mr. Ruther- 
ford has been primarily responsible 
for spearheading the _ concerted 
drive for improved filed conditions 
and improved relations between 
agent and company organizations.” 

“During the past year it has been 
the guiding hand of Jim Ruther- 
ford that has been largely respon- 
sible for progress along many 
fronts. Backed up by capable offi- 
cers and committee chairmen of 
NALU,” the announcement con- 
tinues, “he has led the drives for 
the elimination of improper uses 
of mass selling techniques, the en- 
actment of life agent qualification 
laws, the bringing of life agents 
under the OASI benefits of the So- 
cial Security Act, the setting up of 
the Life Underwriter Training 
Council, the acceptance by the in- 
dustry of NALU’s Statement of 
Guiding Principles, the inclusion of 
prestige-building copy for the 
career agent in the national adver- 
tising of the Institute of Life In- 
surance, the tremendous upsurge in 
the membership of the National As- 
sociation.” 


Savings Bank Insurance 


N understanding has been ar- 
A rived at between a committee 

of the life insurance com- 
panies, representatives of the New 
York State Association of Life 
Underwriters and a committee of 
the savings banks, which write life 
insurance, concerning the latter’s 
desire to increase the New York 
State limits of individual policies 
from $3,000 to $5,000 and to clarify 
the law so that life insurance offered 
by the savings banks will, so far as 
possible, be subject to the same 
insurance laws as the life insurance 
companies. 

This announcement was made 
jointly by Leroy A. Lincoln, presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Life, and 
Robert M. Catharine, president of 
the Dollar Savings Bank, repre- 
senting respectively the committees 
of the life insurance companies and 
the savings bank life insurance 
group, at a press conference at the 
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Colonel D’Olier Retires as 
Prudential’s Board Chairman 


w~ 





FRANKLIN D'OLIER 


Retirement of Franklin D’Olier as 
chairman of the board of directors, 
a post which he has held for the past 
two years, has been announced by 
The Prudential Insurance Company 
of America. Colonel D’Olier will 
continue as a member of the board, 
however, serving on the executive, 
finance and salary committees. 

At a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors, the retirement of Colonel 
D’Olier was accepted and action was 
taken whereby the office of chairman 
was terminated. 

Colonel D’Olier, whose home is in 
Basking Ridge, N. J., has had a long 
and distinguished career as business 
man, soldier, and leader in civic, 
state, and national affairs. He was 
born in Burlington, N. J. and is an 
alumnus (Class of ’98) and trustee 
of Princeton University. 

Following his graduation from 
Princeton, Colonel D’Olier entered 
the Philadelphia cotton business 
founded by his father. He rose to 
the presidency of the business before 
joining the Prudential in 1926 as a 
director and vice-president. He was 
elected president of the Prudential 
on November 14, 1938, holding that 
position until January 1, 1946, when 
he was named chairman of the 
board. 

The details of Colonel D’Olier’s 
brilliant business life and outstand- 
ing career in both World Wars I and 
II are well known throughout the 
industry. 
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offices of the Life Insurance As- 
sociation of America, Dec. 29. 

Last year a bill was introduced 
in the State legislature to increase 
the limits of individual policies is- 
sued by the savings bank from 
$3,000 to $5,000 and to eliminate the 
reinsurance clause, which requires 
a savings bank to reinsure any policy 
over $1,000. Proponents of the bill 
claimed that the increase in the 
limit was necessary due to the de- 
creased purchasing power of the 


dollar, and that the reinsurance 
provision was unnecessary and 
costly. Opponents of the bill 


claimed that the savings banks were 
not subject to the same regulations 
as the life insurance companies, and 
until these regulations were brought 
into conformity no extension of 
Savings Bank Life Insurance was 
advisable. The bill narrowly missed 
passage in the closing minutes of 
the session. 

The life insurance companies have 
made it clear, as respects Savings 
Bank Life Insurance, which has been 
established in New York for nearly 
ten years, that they are not opposed 
to the increase in limits under the 
New York law, provided savings 
bank life insurance is subjected, as 
far as possible, to the same laws 
and regulations that apply to the 
life insurance companies. Conse- 
quently, during recent months a 
series of meetings has been held 
between representatives of the com- 
panies, the agents and the savings 
banks to eliminate their differences. 
These meetings have been attended 
by representatives of the State 
Banking and Insurance Depart- 
ments. 

As a result, legislation will be 
sought to increase the limits of 
Savings Bank Life Insurance from 
$3,000 to $5,000, eliminating the re- 
insurance clause. The proposed 
legislation will also provide for the 
qualification and certification of 
those employees within the savings 
banks and offices of life insurance 
companies, other than company 
agents presently licensed, who are 
engaged in selling life insurance. 

While no fundamental changes are 
contemplated in the present Savings 
Bank Life Insurance System, other 
amendments are proposed which 
will clarify the fact that Savings 
Bank Life Insurance is issued under 
the same insurance laws that apply 
to domestic life insurance com- 
panies, although investments of 
Savings Bank Life Insurance depart- 
ments will continue to be made in 
accordance with the Banking Laws. 

Those who engaged in the confer- 
ences were, for the savings banks: 
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Morgan B. Brainard, (left) president of the Aetna Life Affiliated Com- 
panies was signally honored at a luncheon given by officers of those 
companies in observance of his 25th anniversary in the presidency. 
Others shown from left to right in the photo are vice-presidents J. H. 
Brewster, Jr., Rawdon W. Myers and James B. Slimmon. To the left 
of Mr. Brainard is the oil painting presented to him by the officers. 


Mr. Catharine; Frederick W. Barker, 
president, Syracuse Savings Bank; 
Earl Harkness, president, Greenwich 
Savings Bank, and Clarence B. 
Plantz, president, Savings Banks 
Life Insurance Fund; for the life 
insurance companies: Mr. Lincoln; 
James A. Fulton, president, Home 
Life, New York City, and Bruce E. 
Shepherd, manager, Life Insurance 
Association of America; for the 
agents: David B. Fluegelman, Ed- 
ward R. Gettings and Spencer L. 
McCarty. Julius Sackman of the 
Insurance Department and Francis 
J. Ludemann of the Banking De- 
partment also participated. 


1947 Accident Record 


Accidents claimed around 101,000 
lives in the United States in 1947, 
some 2,000 more than in 1946, and 
a large number than in any of the 
war years, according to the statis- 
ticians of the Metropolitan Life. The 
year 1947 was the third in succes- 
sion to show an increase in deaths 
from all types of accidents com- 
bined. 

Deaths in motor vehicle accidents, 
on the other hand dropped by more 
than 1,000 for the year, from about 
33,700 in 1946 to around 32,500 in 
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1947. “This decrease in the death 
toll from motor vehicle accidents,” 
the statisticians point out, “occurred 
despite an increased volume of 
motor vehicle traffic, and suggests 
that the highway safety program 
has produced concrete results.” 

Each of the other major classes 
of accidents—public, home, and oc- 
cupational—recorded moderate in- 
creases in deaths in 1947 as com- 
pared with 1946. Undoubtedly, the 
higher death toll from accidents 
in the home was due in part to the 
added number of children in the 
population resulting from the rec- 
ord-breaking number of births in 
recent years. The increased mor- 
tality from occupational accidents 
probably reflects the higher level of 
employment and the relatively large 
loss of life in each of several in- 
dustrial accidents. 


Production 

Life insurance purchases in the 
United States in November showed 
an increase of 9% over purchases 
in the corresponding month of 1946 
and were a full 52% greater than 
the aggregate reported for Novem- 
ber, 1945, according to the Life In- 
surance Agency Management Asso- 
ciation, Hartford. Total purchases in 
November were $1,797,389,000, com- 
pared with $1,648,423,000 in Novem- 
ber, 1946, and $1,179,294,000 in No- 
vember, 1945. 

Purchases of ordinary life insur- 
ance in November were $1,258,442,- 
000, up 10% from November of the 


year before and 46% from the totaj 


in November, 1945. 
Industrial life 


insurance 


Pur. 


chases in November amounted t 


$335,561,000, a decrease 


of 2% as 


compared with the corresponding 
month in 1946 but an increase of 
34% over November, 1945. 


Group life insurance 


purchases 


were $203,386,000 in November, ap 
increase of 25% from November of 
1946 and more than three times the 


figure for November, 1945. 


purchases represent new 


These 
groups set 


up and do not include additions of 
insured personnel under group in. 
surance contracts already in force, 

In the first eleven months of the 
year total life insurance purchases 


were $19,471,860.000, 


substantially 


unchanged from the first eleven 


months of 1946, but 53% 


greater 


than for the corresponding period 
of 1945. Purchases of ordinary life 
insurance accounted for $13,298. 
047,000 of the eleven months’ aggre- 


gate, a decrease of 4% 
year but 51% over the 
Industrial life 


from last 
1945 total. 


insurance purchases 


represented $3,811,762,000 of the 
current year’s total, an increase of 
% as compared with the year 1946, 


while group life 


insurance pur- 





November Purchases 











1945 1946 

(000 
Omitted) 
Ordinary ..$ 864,507 $ 1,143,164 
Industrial. 250,253 343,113 
Group ..... 64,534 162,14 
Total ....$ 1,179,294 $ 1,648,423 
Change 
1947 from 

1947 1946 
Ordinary ....$ 1,258,442 plus 10% 
Industrial 335,561 —1% 
Lo eee 203,386 plus 25% 
ee $ 1,797,389 plus 9% 
First Eleven Months’ Purchases 
1945 1946 

(000 
Omitted) 
Ordinary ..$ 8,818,912 $13,895,58 
Industrial 2,821,623 3,679,918 
ae 1,050,180 1,804,487 
Total . . $12,690,715 $19,379,987 
Change 
1947 from 

1947 1946 
Ordinary . $13,298,047 At 
Industry 3,811,762 plus 4% 
Group ...... 2,362,051 plus 31% 
caiaGiaiiastiieais: alan 

| ae $19,471,860 - 
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chases amounted to $2,362,051,000 
an increase of 31% as compared 
with the first eleven months of last 


year. 
Purchases of life insurance for 
November and the first eleven 


months in each of the last three 
vears were reported by the associa- 
tion as tabulated on Page 42. 


State and City Leaders 


South Dakota showed the great- 
est rate of increase in ordinary life 
insurance sales in November, with 
West Virginia second and North 
Dakota third, it is reported by the 
Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association of Hartford, which has 
analyzed November sales by states 
and leading cities. Countrywide, 
ordinary business increased 10% in 
November compared with November 
1946, while South Dakota sales 
gained 36%, West Virginia 29% and 
North Dakota 27%. 

For the first 11 months, with na- 
tional ordinary sales down 4% from 
a year ago, Nevada led with an in- 
crease of 20%, with South Dakota 
in second place, up 18% over the 
corresponding period of last year. 

Among the large cities, Cleve- 
land showed the greatest rate of 
increase for November, with a gain 
of 30%. Detroit was second with a 
gain of 20%. Detroit led for the 11 
months with a decline of only 2%. 
The figures for the leading cities 
were reported by the Association 
as follows: 


First 11 

November Months’ 

Increase Increase 
1947 1947 
over over 
1946 1946 
BE, Dude away 16% - 4% 
ED cgiadecname 14% - 5% 
Cleveland ....... 30% - 6% 
a 20% - 2% 
Los Angeles ..... 11% - 3% 
New York City .. 7% -13% 
Philadelphia ..... 15% -10% 
eer 14% - 5% 


UMMA NAN 


DOWN SOUTH 


QUOMMIUVEULULARALTRAOUVOUNRNONUVUHAAEULULUSOUOUUUSRLR 00 
F a man, who died in 1908, came 
back to the South and Southwest- 

ern life insurance scene today, it is 

doubtful that he would feel ill at 
ease, There would be the same mul- 
tiplicity of companies—either al- 
teady started oor just being 
launched. There would be the same 
multiplicity of policy forms. There 
would be the same conglomeration 
of agency contracts. Also, the com- 


petitive struggle would be familiar. 

If our returning hero were reani- 
mated in Texas, he would see about 
60 life insurance home offices in that 
one State. Many of those would be 
companies which were organized 
under the old $25,000 capital, lim- 
ited-form structure. (That, in a day 
and age when you can hardly open 
a corner barber shop with the same 
kind of money—to say nothing of 
the quasi-public implications of 
such an esoteric business as life 
insurance management.) 

Actual-y, it requires no clairvoy- 


ance to realize that the number of 
life insurance companies in Texas 
will, in slightly more than a decade, 
be boiled down. Not that the policy- 
holder will lose. He won’t. But 
some of the stockholders will look 
at themselves in a shaving mirror 
and wonder about their own mental 
capabilities. If those same stock- 
holders become vocal enough, the 
end result may not be too good for 
life insurance as a private enter- 
prise. 

Right now, both the South and 
the Southwest are witnessing a pe- 
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MERCHANDISE CHART 


The Berkshire’s 1948 
Portfolio of Policies—both 
Adult and Juvenile-in- 
cludes a complete, mcdern 
line of life insurance 
coverages and services, at 
attractive premium rates, 
which are designed and 
best adapted to meet the 
exacting requirements of 
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culiar period in life insurance. And 
few persons know that better than 
the dyed-in-the-wool life insurance 
executives themselves. Even the 
names of the companies are begin- 
ning to run all over each other. You 
have the Southern Life Insurance 
Company of Greensboro, N. C. (for- 
merly the Southern-Dixie Life). 
Aligned with that nomenclature, 
you have the Southern Life Insur- 
ance Company of Atlanta. Also, 
you have the Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Virginia—and the Life In- 
surance Company of Georgia (for- 
merly the Industrial Life & Health) 
—and the Life Insurance Company 
of America at Fort Worth. 

Because no one—least of all a 
politician—has yet come up with 
any sane plan of population control, 
it is obvious that before many years 
are out there will be little or no 
differentiation in the South and 
Southwest between the name of one 
life insurance company or another— 
in the public mind. Unless the 
agents of those companies make it 
so. And that’s where the crux of 
the whole business lies—with the 
agents. That same thing holds true 
of any thing, product, idea and con- 
cept that originates in the United 
States. The salesman is the spear- 
head. There was a time, in the 
early days of the country, when 
you could “build a better mouse- 
trap” and expect people to come to 
you and buy it. Now, even the 
South knows that you could build 
a mousetrap of solid gold, with 
platinum springs and a diamond- 
studded “killing collar’—and starve 
to death—unless you could find 
salesmen who would publicize and 
push the product. Life insurance is 
the same way. 

On the other hand, the life insur- 
ance salesman of the South and 
Southwest today is a vastly differ- 
ent animal than he was ten years 
ago. He has, during the past de- 
cade and more, been tossed around 
by a government which—knowing 
that he was a_conscript—cared 
nothing at all about his feelings. On 
the eve of that tossing, he was usu- 
ally partly educated—and he 
learned fast. Also, his own govern- 
ment taught him a lot of things. 
Furthermore, for the first time in 
his life he learned that there were 
other countries in the world besides 
the United States. He didn’t like 
those countries, for the most part. 
And he came home resolved that 
the mistakes he saw abroad would 
not be repeated in his home vicinity, 
if he could prevent it. That goes for 
life insurance, If life insurance in 
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EDWARD J. SCHMUCK 


William Montgomery, president 
of the Acacia Mutual Life, Washing- 
ton, has announced the appointment 
of Edward J. Schmuck, former 
general counsel for the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, as 
general counsel for Acacia, effective 
January 1. 


the South and Southwest is to find 
the place which is its due, it must 
open its collective mind; revivify 
its ambitions; undertake a new con- 
cept of public service; and admit 
that it is part of a nation-on-the- 
march. Because, if the United States 
does not march on, united, it will 
succumb, inevitably, to the superior 
breeding power of those who are 
commingling against it and whose 
breeding power is a smothering 
blanket of people-with-opposite- 
ideas. 


AUUINNUIOAUMILN URDU 


CANAODA 


TNAIVNON.UCUAUHU.UHUUL TON 


E have come across some 
pretty interesting information 
on the life insurance set-up in 
Canada which, to say the least, 
rather amazed this scrivener, be- 
cause we thought we had more than 
an ordinary insight to what was 
going on. The fact, which made 
our ears perk up, was that more 
than 55 per cent of Canadians, who 
own life insurance, carry protection 
of between $1,000 and $5,000; and 
that a larger percentage carry up 
to $10,000 than those who carry less 
than $f,000. 
If we had been called to a ‘mike 
on an insurance quiz, and asked a 
question on this matter, we would 


> 


have ventured a guess that a tre. 
mendously large percentage of Can- 
adians carried only up to $1,000, 
maybe $2,000 at the outside. We 
would have ridiculed an answer that 
more than 50 per cent carried up ty 
$5,000. 

But it is a fact, not fiction. Jus; 
recently, the Canadian Daily News. 
papers Association conducted its 
Canadian Consumer Survey of 1947. 
Among one of the questions asked 
was this: 

“How much life insurance do yoy 
carry?” 

There were 60 cities covered by 
this survey and it was found that 
only 1.9 per cent of the respondents 
indicated that they carried no in- 
surance. 

The figure was 11.3 per cent for 
those who said they carried less 
than $1,000; it was 55.4 per cent fo: 
those who carried $1,000 to $5,000; 
18.7 per cent for those in the $5,000 
to $10,000 brackets; and 12.7 per 
cent said they carried more than 
$10,000—the last group even being 
larger than those with less than 
$1,000. That being the case, it 
would seem to go without saying 
that the life companies in Canada 
are covering the field pretty well. 

But interest of Canadians in in- 
surance apparently doesn’t end with 
life insurance alone. It was esti- 
mated in the Canadian House of 
Commons not so long ago that any- 
where between 460,000 and 500,000 
Canuck workers are enrolled in su- 
perannuation or annuity schemes. 

Apparently a survey was con- 
ducted in recent months by the bu- 
reau of technical personnel among 
1,334 firms having 859,570 em- 
ployees. This survey showed: 

(1) There were 209 firms having 
both pension and insurance plans in 
operation. 

(2) Two hundred and_ seventy- 
four had insurance plans only. 

(3) Two hundred and_ thirty- 
seven had pension plans only. 

(4) One hundred and one plants 
were contemplating either institut- 
ing pension or insurance plans; 0 


both. 
(5) Five hundred and _ thirteen 
plants had neither insurance no 


pension plans. 

The House of Commons was told, 
also, that the Dominion govern- 
ment’s annuities branch of the labor 
department had reported that 54 
employers of labor had entered into 
group pension contracts on behalf 
of employees up to the end of 1946; 
and that 71,960 employees are regis 
tered under these schemes, 

All of which might prove nothing 
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put that Canadians seem to sort of 
like this idea of trying to provide 
for their old age. It might explain, 
also, ome reason why insurance 
agents always seem to be given a 
ready reception. 

The cynic says there’s a reason 
for this insurance-consciousness of 
late. The government’s inadequate 
old age pensions have been getting 
so much bad publicity of late, people 
are waking up to the fact that, if 
they don’t look after their own old 
age now, they may be among those 
who will be complaining about the 
inadequacy of old age pensions a 
few decades later. 
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S. S. Huebner Foundation—The 
desirability of continuing the acti- 
vities of the S. S. Huebner Founda- 
tion for Insurance Education and of 
providing increased funds for its 
support was recognized in actions 
taken recently by governing boards 
of the Life Insurance Association of 
America, the American Life Con- 
vention and the Institute of Life 
Insurance. These boards acted upon 
a recommendation from the co- 
operating committee for the Foun- 
dation, which comprises three rep- 
resentatives of each of the organi- 
zations mentioned. 

The cooperating committee, con- 
sisting of Thomas I. Parkinson, 
Chairman, H. H. Armstrong, O. J. 
Arnold, Leroy A. Lincoln, M. Albert 
Linton, E. E. Rhodes, A. A. Ryd- 
gren, John A. Stevenson and Frank 
F. Weidenborner, was set up in De- 
cember, 1940, when the Foundation 
was created. 

In reaching its conclusion “that 
the work of this Foundation, as 
wiginally outlined, and of necessity 
suspended in part during the war 
period, should be definitely con- 
tinued” and that the annual amount 
should be increased to $30,000 from 
the $25,000 initially contemplated, 
the Cooperating Committee took 
into consideration the achievements 
of the Foundation to date and the 
opportunities which lie ahead. It 
noted particularly that the boom in 
higher education has brought with 
it a demand among colleges and 
universities for trained insurance 
teachers capable of organizing and 
directing cormaprehensive insurance 
educational programs, and that the 
need for such services as the Foun- 
dation renders is even more acute 
today than at the time of its es- 
tablishment. 


AMA—Donald A. Peterson, form- 
erly research associate for the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board 
of Princeton, N. J., has joined the 
Research Division of the Agency 
Management Association, according 
to Dr. S. Rains Wallace, Jr., direc- 
tor of the Division. 

In his new position as research 
associate, Mr. Peterson will conduct 
research on the selection and evalu- 
ation of life insurance salesmen, as 
well as assist in other division work. 
The association has a greatly ex- 
panded research program under 
way, dealing with recruiting and 
selecting life underwriters, market- 
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ing and other phases of life insur- 
ance selling. 

During the war Mr. Peterson was 
one of the outstanding psychologists 
chosen by the government to as- 
sist in the vital work of the College 
Entrance Examination Board. The 
Board, under contract with the 
Office of Scientific Research and 
Defense, did research for the Navy 
on the selection and evaluation of 
personnel and development of 
training procedures. Mr. Peterson 
was appointed research assistant of 
the Board in 1943 and was named 
research associate in 1946. 

Prior to his work in Princeton, 





BRINGING IT 


W/ierever you are in territory served by 
Occidental Life Insurance Company of 


California, you're close to an Occidental Group man. 


He's a trained Group Insurance expert, but more than 


that, he knows the whole field of insured employee 


Better still, he has the complete line of Occidental in- 


sured employee benefit plans in his working kit. 


Best of all, he knows how to tailor fit these plans to the 


exacting needs of each individual case. 


If it's a Group Insurance problem, don’t give up until 
you've seen the Occidental Group man near you. He may 


be the most important new friend you make in 1948! 
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Mr. Peterson was instructor of psy- 
chology at Indiana University. A 
native of Kokomo, Indiana, he was 
graduated from Ball State Teach- 
ers’ College, Muncie, Ind. and re- 
ceived his M.A. from the University 
of Chicago. 

He is a member of the American 
Psychological Association, the Psy- 
chometric Society and the American 
Statistical Association. 


+ * * 


Association of Life Insurance 
Counsel—Francis J. Wright, vice- 
president and general counsel, Mid- 
land Mutual Life, Columbus, is the 
new president of the Association of 
Life Insurance Counsel. Retiring 
President Robert Dechert, counsel, 
Penn Mutual Life, Philadelphia, 
presided at the annual meeting at 
which Mr. Wright was elected last 
month. Convention features were 
covered by THE SPECTATOR in De- 
cember. 

Byron K. Elliot, vice-president 
and general counsel, John Hancock 
Mutual Life, Boston, was re-elected 
vice-president of the association, 
and Charles G. Dougherty, associate 
general counsel, Metropolitan Life, 
New York, was re-elected secretary. 

Members of the new executive 
committee are: R. A. Adams, gen- 
eral counsel, American United Life, 
Indianapolis; T. J. Gurney, associate 
general counsel, Bankers National 
Life, Montclair, N. J.; P. B. Mc- 
Haney, vice-president and general 
counsel, General American Life, St. 
Louis; L. W. Dawson, vice-president 
and general counsel, Mutual Life, 


New York, and Miss Lelia E. 
Thompson, attorney, Connecticut 
Mutual, Hartford. 

oe oe + 


Medical Research Fund—W. L. 
Vogler, executive vice-president of 
the American National, Galveston, 
has been elected a member of the 
board of directors of the Life In- 
surance Medical Research Fund for 
a three-year term, beginning Jan- 
uary 1, succeeding C. F. O’Donnell, 
president of the Southwestern Life 
of Dallas. 

At the same time, T. A. Phillips, 
chairman of the board of the Min- 
nesota Mutual Life, and James Lee 
Loomis, chairman of the board of 
the Connecticut Mutual Life, were 
re-elected to the board for three 
years. 

The other six members of the 
board who will continue to serve 
are W. E. Bixby, president, Kansas 
City Life; Asa V. Call, president, 
Pacific Mutual Life, Franklin 
D’Olier, who recently resigned as 
chairman of the board of the Pru- 
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dential; Leroy A. Lincoln, president, 
Metropolitan Life; M. Albert Lin- 
ton, president, Provident Mutual, 
and chairman of the Fund’s board; 
and George Willard Smith, presi- 
dent, New England Mutual Life. 


* * * 


NALU—Plans for the 1948 mid- 
year meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, to be 
held at the Hotel Brown, Louisville, 
Ky., March 16-19, are well under 
way, according to an announcement 
made by Jul B. Baumann, president 
of the NALU. 

Mr. Baumann stated that the pro- 
gram for the midyear meeting has 
been scheduled as follows: Tuesday, 
—All-day meeting of the NALU 
Board of Trustees; Wednesday— 
NALU committee meetings all day; 
Wednesday Evening—State Asso- 
ciation Officers’ dinner; Thursday— 
All-day meeting of the National 
Council; C. L. U. Chapter luncheon 
meeting; Thursday Evening—En- 
tertainment by Louisville Associa- 
tion; Friday—All day meeting of 
the NALU Board of Trustees; All 
day Louisville Association Sales 
Congress; Saturday—General agents 
and managers all-day Management 
Congress. 








Life member of the famous 
Mittion Dotitar Rounp Taste: 


“This type of book has proved 
a big help to me and my as- 
sociates in keeping before us 
a compact record which shows 
at a glance all important data 
on applications and policies is- 
sued, and the commissions due 
in years to come. It certainly 
helps an agent to expand his 
business.” 
“POLICY INFORMATION AND 
COMMISSION RECORD,” designed 
by Mr. Erickson, has been made avail- 
able to other ambitious agents. Send 
$5.00 for a copy. Your money back if, 
after five days’ examination, you do 
not feel it will help you. 


FOSTER & STEWART 
210 Ellicott St. Buffalo 3, N. Y. 
Further information on request 











Northwestern National 
Records New Highs 


A $58,731,141 gain in insuranee 
in force to a record total of $743. 
957,689 and a $14,974,194 gain jp 
assets to a new high of $155,632.36, 
featured the sixty-third annual 
financial statement of the North. 
western National Life, Minneapolis 
released Jan. 1. 

“The company’s earnings were 
reduced somewhat during 1947 
largely due to low interest rates 
on investments and rising costs of 
doing business,’ President Ronald 
G. Stagg said. “Notwithstanding 
this, the company is continuing its 
program, established in prior years, 
of strengthening reserves for policy 
and other contract liabilities. In 
addition, $500,000 has been trans- 
ferred from a contingent to a defin- 
ite liability for retirement plans 
for employees and agents. The 
item of capital, contingency re- 
serves and surplus stands at $10- 
182,544, as compared with $10, 
202,603 a year ago.” 

A record volume of new home 
loans during 1947, partially offset 
by heavy mortgage payoffs by home 
owners, left a net increase of $8, 
471,838 in first mortgage loans out- 
standing, to $23,936,826 on Decem- 
ber 31, compared with $15,464,988 
a year ago. 

Premium income increased from 
$18,148,981 in 1946 to $19,901,628 in 
1947. Reserves on insurance policies 
and annuities rose from $104,988,691 
at the end of 1946 to $115,593,355 as 
of December 31, 1947. Total death 
claims paid during the year were 
$3,906,654 compared with $3,761,436 
in 1946; payments to living policy- 
holders, aside from policy loans, 
were $3,975,399, making a total of 
$7,882,053 paid policyholders and 
beneficiaries during the year. 

U. S. Government securities 
owned totaled $74,045,567 in the 
statement, compared with $77,431, 
247 a year ago. Railroad mortgage 
bonds totaled $8,849,072 compared 
with $8,601,054 at the end of 1946. 
Holdings of public utility bonds in- 
creased from $20,106,525 to $24- 
741,240. 

Policy loans registered a slight 
shrinkage, to $5,823,446, from $%, 
846,792 a year ago. In line with 
trends throughout the insurance in- 
dustry, sales of new ordinary busi- 
ness showed a modest decline o 
three per cent in 1947, to $74,620,0% 
from $77,240,350 in 1946; meanwhile 
group insurance sales rose to $6; 
502,400 in 1947, from $2,299,250 i 
the preceding year. 
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Lapses continued their moderate 
rise from the record low reached in 
1945 but still remained somewhat 
pelow the average for all life insur- 
ance companies. 


* * * 


Mutual Benefit Presents 
New Dividend Rates 


New dividend rates have been 
announced for 1948 by the Mutual 
Benefit Life, Newark. The reasons 
for the change from previous rates 
are the lower interest earnings on 
investments in recent years and 
the increased length of life among 
groups of beneficiaries receiving life 
incomes. The company plans to ac- 
cumulate additional reserve funds 
with respect to policies issued prior 
to Sept., 1945 and has already set 
aside a special reserve of $2,921,000 
as the first step in this long-range 
program. Dividends on_ earlier 
policy forms will reflect the inten- 
tion of the company to set aside 
such extra reserves. Business is- 
sued on recent policy forms (in use 
since Sept., 1945) will pay larger 
dividends during 1948 than were 
paid under the 1947 rates. The total 
amount to be appropriated for divi- 
dends in 1948 will be approximately 
$12,000,000 as compared with $13,- 
900,000 in 1947. 

In making the announcement, 
President John §S. Thompson ex- 
plained why the two groups of 
policies are being treated separ- 
ately. He said, “The falling, rate of 
interest on investments in recent 
years and the longer lifespan of 
those who choose the annuity op- 
tions in their policies were taken 
into consideration when we formul- 
ated our latest form of policies. 
Hence these factors are not re- 
flected in the 1948 dividends on the 
more recent issues.” 


Canadian Record 


A raise in premium rates by some 
Canadian insurance companies are 
a result of low investment returns 
and higher operating costs, accord- 
ing to W. M. Anderson, president 
of the Canadian Life Insurance Of- 
ficers Association. 

“A number of life insurance com- 
panies in Canada either have made 
recently, or are about to make, up- 


ward revisions in their premium 
rates,” said in a year-end state- 
ment. 


These changes are a consequence 
of the continued low rates of re- 


turn on investments, together with 
increases in operating costs caused 
by higher price levels. The effect 
of lower interest earnings alone may 
be judged by the continued decline 
which has occurred in the interest 
on life insurance assets during the 
past 20 years. 

He said that it is expected that 
new life insurance put in force dur- 
ing 1947 will total about $1,450,- 
000,000, a slight increase over the 
record set in 1946 and almost 45 
per cent greater than the amount 
put in force in any previous year. 
Group insurance coverage for 1947 


may exceed the 1946 amount by 
35%. 

Mr. Anderson said that during 
1947, life insurance companies in 
Canada paid more than $180,;000,000 
to beneficiaries in death claims and 
to living policyholders in matured 
endowments, surrender values, dis- 
ability claims, dividends and an- 
nuity payments. 

As of Dec. 31, 1947, the com- 
panies’ assets amounted to about 
$3,900,000,000, more than 80 per cent 
of which is required by law to be 
kept invested to guarantee fulfill- 
ment of future obligations. 








ALL THE NAME IMPLIES 


SECURTTY 


for the policyowner 





and our Agents 


The feel of your house key gives a sense of security. So does the snug 
knowledge that your home’s four walls separate you from a blustery 
storm. Policyowners of Security Mutual’s Preferred Ordinary Life, like 
this business man, appreciate that same sense of Security. The Policy is 
designed to accomplish this for preferred risks ... and it’s low in cost. 


A PREFERRED CONTRACT 


With a selection of such contracts for its policyowners, Security Mutual 
also remembers its agents. Full Time Life Agents have many features in 


their own contracts . . 


. among others, Social Security and non-contrib- 


utory retirement. They may take advantage of full training facilities, 
designed to make them “tops” in their business. 


Security Mutual Life Insurance Qompany 


INCORPORATED 1886 


BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 
FREDERICK D. RUSSELL, President 


LIFE ° 


ACCIDENT °* 


HEALTH * GROUP 
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“Eubank & Henderson” New Firm Name of 
Prudential Downtown Agency in New York 


GERALD A. EUBANK 


Managership of the Downtown 
Agency of The Prudential Insur- 
ance Company of America in New 
York City has been expanded to 
include Hiram G. Henderson as co- 
manager. According to an an- 
nouncement by the company, Mr. 
Henderson and Gerald A. Eubank 
have undertaken joint management 
of the agency, one of Prudential’s 
important field units, under the 
firm name of “Eubank & Hender- 
son.” 

The Downtown Agency writes a 
large volume of brokerage business 
and has for many years been one of 
the leading ordinary agencies of the 
company in both ordinary and group 
production. It is currently in second 
position among Prudential’s ordi- 
nary agencies throughout’ the 
country. Over $160,000,000 of ordi- 
nary and $250,000,000 of group in- 
surance are in force in this agency. 

The advancement of Henderson 
from associate manager to co-man- 
ager was initiated, it is understood, 
by Mr. Eubank with whom Hender- 
son has been associated for the past 
24 years. It serves not only as 
recognition of the increasingly im- 
portant part Henderson has played 
in the operation of the agency, but 
it is aimed at providing an even 
greater degree of agency efficiency. 

“It is felt that the Downtown 
Agency represents an unusual situ- 
ation,” said Sayre MacLeod, vice- 
president in charge of ordinary 
agencies. “For the last 20 years, 
‘Jerry’ Eubank has been one of our 
outstanding managers, first as head 
of the life insurance department of 
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HIRAM G. HENDERSON 


Johnson and Higgins, and since 1935 
as manager of our Downtown 
Agency. Throughout this period, 
Hiram Henderson has been ‘Jerry’s’ 
right hand man, 

“During the war, from June, 1941, 
to June, 1946, while ‘Jerry’ was 
wearing a naval uniform and earn- 
ing a Rear Admiral’s stripes, Mr. 
Henderson was acting manager of 
the agency. Since release from 
active duty, there have been several 
occasions on which ‘Jerry’ has had 
to leave New York to handle special 
assignments for the company, and 
once again, we have had no hesi- 
tancy in asking him to do so, since 
we knew that ‘Hendy’ was on the 
job. 

“It seems only appropriate that 
the importance of Mr. Henderson’s 
role in the operation of the agency 
should be recognized by appoint- 
ing him co-manager. Mr. Eubank 
made this suggestion some time ago, 
and we have come to the conclusion 
that the best interests of the agency 
and of the hundreds of New York 
brokers with whom the agency 
works would best be served by 
designating both Mr. Eubank and 
Mr. Henderson as its managers.” 

“For a number of years, the major 
part of the work of the Downtown 
Agency has had to be handled by 
Hiram Henderson,” Mr. Eubank said 
in commenting on the appointment. 
“t am deighted that the company 
executives have agreed to let Mr. 
Henderson share with me manager- 
ship of the Downtown Agency. It is 
a business of which both ‘Hendy’ 
and I are extremely proud and we 





want to see it continue as one of 
the leading field offices in the com. 
pany’s ordinary agencies depart. 


ment.” 
+. * +. 


Occidental Life—With the move of 
top executive officers of the Ocgj. 
dental Life, Los Angeles, to their 
new home office, most departments 
of company are now operating jp 
the Los Angeles Chamber of Com. 
merce building, purchased a few 
months ago. 


HAVA A 


COMPANIES 


AUNAUONMLUUAT AHA 


Metropolitan Life—The following 
appointments in the official staff of 
Metropolitan Life, New York, have 
been announced by Leroy A. Lin- 
coln, president of the company: 

George V. Brady, formerly asso. 
ciate actuary, to be one of the ac- 
tuaries associated with H. R. Bass. 
ford, vice-president and chief ac- 
tuary. 

Gilbert W. Fitzhugh, formerly as- 
sistant general manager of the 
Canadian head office in Ottawa, to 
be transferred to the home office in 
New York as third vice-president. 
In his new assignment he will be 
associated with E. C. McDonald 
second vice-president, with duties 
related largely to the service of large 
group policyholders. 

Hillman B. Hunnewell, formerly 
assistant vice-president in city mort- 
gages, to be third vice-president in 
charge of city mortgages. Mr. Hun- 
newell will succeed to the duties of 
William S. Norton, vice-president, 
who retired Dec. 31. 

J. Everett Rowe, formerly assist- 
ant vice-president, coordination, to 
be third vice-president, planning and 
methods in coordination. 

John C. Timmermann, formerly 
assistant vice-president, industrial 
department, to be third vice-presi- 
dent, industrial department. 

Joseph A. Christman, formerly as 
sistant actuary, to be associate at 
tuary. 

Charles G. Dougherty, formerly 
assistant general counsel, to be as 
sociate general counsel. 


* * * 


Confederation Life Association— 
J. K. Macdonald has been elected 
president of Confederation Life 
Association, Toronto. He _ succeeds 
the late V. R. Smith, who die 
while on a visit to United King- 
dom branches. 
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om. Mr. Macdonald’s election to the Provident Mutual—Willard K. New York Life—The annual meet- 
art. presidency continues the connection Wise, vice-president and manager of ing of branch office managers of the 
his family has had with Confedera- agencies of the Provident Mutual New York Life will be held in San 
tion Life for more than three-quar- Life, Philadelphia, announces as of Antonio, Texas, at the Plaza Hotel 
ters of a century. His grandfather, January 1, 1948, the appointment Feb. 1 to 6, 1948. Attending the 
ve of John Kay Macdonald, founded the of Donald Scott Connell as general business conference will be the man- 
Yeci- company under royal charter in agent in partnership with his father, agers of the company’s 136 branch 
their 1871 and served it actively for 57 Clancy D. Connell, immediate past offices throughout the United States 
ents years. His father, C. S. Macdonald, president of the National Associa- and Canada, and also officials and 
g in who started with the company 49 tion of Life Underwriters. specialists from the home office. The 
>om- years ago, continues as chairman of Donald Connell, like his distin- New York Life, which has been 
few the board. guished sire, is a graduate of Hamil- licensed to begin doing a life in- 
As eighth president of one of ton College and a member of the surance business in Texas on Jan. 2, 
Canada’s oldest life insurance com- Sigma Phi Fraternity. He served 1948, plans to open a number of 
iil @ panies, J. K. Macdonald can at 43 as a private in the United States branch offices in the State. 
: look back on 21 years with the com- Army during the war, was trans- - * « 
any himself. He started in the ferred to the Coast Guard, and was . 
» \ arn department in 1926, so discharged with the commission of Connecticut Mutual—The Con- 
. . . athe , : a ones necticut Mutual Life, Hartford, re- 
A that for a time there were three lieutenant. Shortly afterwards he tl lebrated the 100th 2 
; generations with the company. joined his father’s agency and has — — rated the er —e 
a been singularly successful since. sary of its first death claim. Pay- 
ff of » Y 8 ment of the claim was made by Guy 
have Jefferson Standard—The Jefferson ~ ie on R. Phelps, Connecticut Mutual’s first 
i> Standard Life, Greensboro, has made Canada Life—Announcement has secretary. $2,572 was paid to the 
some changes in its agency depart- been made by Canada Life, Toronto, estate of the deceased, Dr. William 
asso- & ment organization staff, according to that John S. Harris has joined their James Barry, a Hartford resident, 
> ac B HP. Leak, secretary. New respon- organization in the capacity of  @fter just one premium of $85 had 
Bass- B sibilities and duties have been placed agency assistant. Mr. Harris has been paid. i ae 
- & B on W. L. Seawell, Jr., and Seth C. been connected with the life insur- 
Macon. ance business for the past 25 years Metropolitan Life—Kar] H. 
y as- These men formerly held the title and has built up a successful record Kreder, formerly manager of the 
the B bf agency assistant, and under the both as a personal producer and Metropolitan Life’s district office in 
a, t0 § company’s new set-up in the depart- field organizer. A member of the Allentown, Pa., has been appointed 
ce in ® ment Mr. Seawell will hold title of Royal Canadian Air Force during an officer of the company with the 
dent § sales planning manager and Mr. the war years, he rose to the rank title of assistant vice-president in 
ll be ® Macon is sales training manager. of wing commander. field management. 
ee ———_—_—_—_—_———— —— -_—— EE mae —— 
juties UAE 
large 
. 
7 Security BEGINS AT HOME 
—b : State Mutual not only preaches security >. . it practices 
, it, too. With State Mutual Security Begins at Home. 
es of For today . | our model Group insurance plan for our field 
dent, . * gs forces provides life insurance protection, income in case of 
Without fear of contradiction — accident or sickness, substantial aid for hospital, medical and 
assists ae See: Some of the benefits are also extended to 
dependents. 
n, to We recommend herewith three selected For tomorrow State Mutual’s Retirement Plan for field 
Z and ANICO features ... easy to recommend: underwriters provides a liberal annuity for retirement years. 
eee In the past such benefits were not available. Today, they 
nerly 1. An honestly “independent repre- are standard equipment for the full time State Mutual under- 
strial sentative” agreement. writer . further proof that in providing security for our 
‘ field associates, as well as in other ways, STATE MUTUAL 
rest B i]| 2. A range of policies, life and annuities IS DOING THINGS. 
a that permit more sales to more 
y people. 
e at : TATE ER 
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Mutual Benefit Life—H. Bruce 
Palmer was elected vice-president 
in charge of agencies of Mutual 
Benefit Life, Newark, according to 
announcement by President John S. 
Thompson. This advancement in 
official responsibility is the second 
Palmer has received since he went to 
the company’s home office in April 
1946 as executive assistant to the 
chairman of the board and the presi- 
dent. He was elected superintendent 
of agencies in July 1947, having had 
15 years of successful sales and man- 
agement experience in ®California 
and Michigan with the company be- 
fore his appointment at the home 
office. 

Harry H. Allen was elected second 
vice-president and secretary. Since 
1927, Mr. Allen has held the post of 
secretary in charge of personnel and 
he will continue his work in this 
field. 


7 * * 


Massachusetts Mutu aIl—Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life, Springfield, 
Mass., has announced the appoint- 
ment of George A. Vogler as an 
agency assistant. Mr. Vogler joined 


the Massachusetts Mutual on Oct. 
15, 1945, as an underwriter with the 
Oklahoma City agency, (J. Hawley 
Wilson, CLU, general agent) and 





before Feb. 1, 1946, had submitted 
26 cases for a total of $107,000. He 
attended the Home Office Review 
School in May of 1946, and became 
agency supervisor in October of that 


year. 
* * ok 


Fidelity Mutual—George H. Wil- 
son, vice-president and_ general 
counsel of the Fidelity Mutual, 
Philadelphia, retired on Dec. 31, 
1947. His successor will be elected 
at the January meeting of the board 
of directors. 

Mr. Wilson first became associated 
with the Fidelity as general attorney 
in 1914 and was made general coun- 
sel in 1922. He was elected vice- 
president and general counsel in 
1929 and to the board of directors in 
1931, where he has since served on 
the Finance Committee. He is the 
senior vice-president of the com- 
pany. 

* * * 

Provident Mutual—wWalter D. 
Cross, assistant manager of agencies 
of the Provident Mutual Life, Phila- 
delphia, since 1930 and a member of 
its staff for over 46 years, will retire 
as of the first of the year. Mr. 
Cross, who is the dean of the agency 
department, is well known through- 
out the entire life insurance busi- 








ness, having attended every meeting 
of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters since 1916, and having 
attended a big majority of the meet- 
ings of the Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association. 


* * «& 


Massachusetts Mutual—Wesley §. 
Monk, long an outstanding figure in 
the insurance world, has resigned as 
general counsel and as a director 
of the Massachusetts Mutual Life, 
Springfield, and will devote his re. 
tirement to an effort to regain good 
health. 

He joined the company as general 
counsel in 1929 and was elected a 
director in July, 1942, when he was 
also appointed to serve on the 
agency committee and the committee 
on death claims. 


* * * 


Lincoln National Life—Employ- 
ment of additional personnel to join 
the home office staff of Lincoln Na- 
tional Life, Fort Wayne, has been 
announced by A. J. McAndless, 
president. H. Lewis Rietz has been 
named to assume some of the execu? 
tive and administrative duties now 
handled by vice-president W. 0. 
Menge as well as some of those 
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Benjamin Franklin, writing about the first Thanks- 
ziving Day, expressed a thought good for the whole 


“There is a tradition,” he wrote, that “at length 
to proclaim another Fast, 
a Farmer of plain Sense rose, and remark’d, that the 
and concerning which 
they so often weary’d Heaven with their Complaints 

. were diminishing every day... 
began to reward their Labour, and to furnish liberally 
for their Subsistence; that the Seas and Rivers were 
full of Fish, the Air sweet, the Climate healthy; and, 
above all, that they were there in the full Enjoyment 
He therefore thought, 
that reflecting and conversing on these Subjects would 
be more comfortable, as tending more to make them 
contented with their Situation; and that it would be 
more becoming the Gratitude they ow’d to the Divine 
Being, if, instead of a Fast, they should proclaim a 
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We mean, of course, adequate accident 
and health insurance. 

Here is an unlimited field with immediate 
prospects. You are missing a bet if you 
have not investigated this modern accident 

and health plan—life insurance combined 
with accident, health and hospitalization. 


For particulars write to WM. D. HALLER, 
Vice President and Agency Manager 
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formerly handled by Mr. Kalmbach. 
Dr. W. H. Scoins is joining the com- 
pany as a medical director. 


* * * 


Jefferson Standard—Jefferson 
Standard agents are starting the new 
year off with brand new sales ma- 
terial that has been modernized and 
co-ordinated with the company’s 
new policy contracts, announces R. 
B. Taylor, CLU, associate agency 
manager. The company’s entire field 
force is being equipped with the 
new material. 


* * * 


Guarantee Mutual Life—Darrell 
G. Hinkle has accepted a position in 
the home office of the Guarantee 
Mutual Life, Omaha. 

Mr. Hinkle will be manager of a 
new department under the head- 
ing, “Advertising and Publicity”, 
and will work in conjunction with 
the agency department in the pro- 
motional end of the business. 


* * * 


Northwestern Mutual—For the 
third successive year, the North- 
western Mutual Life, Milwaukee has 
issued its popular Audubon calen- 
dar. The 1948 edition again has four 


beautiful and _ striking Audubon 
prints, maintaining the high standard 
of its predecessors. 


* * & 


Bankers Life, Des Moines—Elec- 
tion of George A. Harper to the new 
post of assistant vice-president of 
the Bankers Life Company has been 
announced by D. N. Warters, execu- 
tive vice-president. Mr. Harper has 
been assisting Mr. Warters in his 
functions for the past year, while on 
loan from the agency department. 
He is relinquishing the title and 
duties as assistant superintendent of 
agencies to assume his new post. 
He had served in that capacity since 
November, 1938. 


* * * 


Connecticut General—Frazar B. 
Wilde, president of Connecticut 
General Life, Hartford, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Dr. Al- 
bert J. Robinson as a vice-president 
of the company. 

The following additional appoint- 
ments were made concurrently: Dr. 
Norman J. Barker, medical director; 
Richard T. Sexton, secretary, life 
underwriting; Dr. Archibald C. Wil- 
son and Dr. Edward A. Keenley- 
side, associate medical directors. 





Farmers and Bankers Life—H. K. 
Lindsley has resigned as president 
of the Farmers and Bankers Life, 
Wichita, Kans., and Robert L. Burns 
has been elected as his successor. 
Mr. Lindsley founded the company 
37 years ago, becoming its first presi- 
dent, and in that capacity has 
directed the development of the 
company into one of the Nation’s 
leading companies. 

Mr. Burns comes to his new posi- 
tion with an enviable background 
of financial experience, leaving the 
office of vice-president of the First 
National Bank of Wichita to assume 
his new duties. 


* * * 


Northwestern Mutual—Edwin H. 
White has been appointed to the 
office of assistant counsel of North- 
western Mutual Life, Milwaukee, 
effective December, it is announced 
by Gerald M. Swanstrom, general 
counsel of the company. Mr. White 
has been associated with the law 
department of the company the last 
12 years. 

Born in Springfield, Ill, Mr. 
White came to Milwaukee in 1922 
and graduated from Washington 
High School. He attended Mar- 
quette University where he was ex- 
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On January 25, 1867, the Equitable Life 


of Iowa was founded in Des Moines, then 


a frontier town of 8,000 people. 


The 80 intervening years have witnessed 
the development of that pioneer enterprise 
into a national institution. In contemplat- 
ing the completion of its first century of 
service, the Company will continue to con- 
duct its affairs in the sound, constructive 
and progressive manner which Time has so 
thoroughly tested, 
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change editor of the Marquette Law 
Review, and received his LL.B. in 
1931. After four years in private 
law practice, he joined the title 
division of the Northwestern Mutual 
law department. 


Mutual Life—John P. Traynor has 
been appointed a second vice-presi- 
dent of Mutual Life, New York, it 
was announced by Alexander E. 


Patterson, president. 
* * > 


INSTITUTE MEETING 
(Concluded from Page 24) 


“The true concept of public re- 
lations starts with the making of 
policy decisions,” Mr. Johnson said. 
“The interpretation of those deci- 
sions, while important, is actually 
secondary. This means that what 
a business does, how it serves the 
public, the product it delivers are 
of much more importance than ex- 
plaining to the public what is being 
done. 


“It is essential that the programs 
of individual business organizations 
be shaped with the public interest 
as the primary objective. No busi- 
ness can make a decision that is not 
in public interest and sell it to the 
public as being in their interest. 
Not that any reputable business or 
company would knowingly arrive at 
a policy decision against the pub- 
lic interest. But unless the public 
viewpoint is represented at the top 
policy-making level, there is always 
the risk that unwittingly the deci- 
sion may not conform to public 
needs and desires. 

“Not all decisions that are made 
in public interest will be obviously 
so. There will always be certain 
decisions, certain practices which 
the public will have difficulty in 
understanding and with which, 
lacking understanding, the public 
will be in disagreement. In such 
cases, there is even greater need for 
initial study at top management 
levels of all the problems and im- 
plications involved, so that the 
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seemingly negative program will be 
positively presented and _ under. 
stood.” 

It is in keeping with these prin. 
ciples, Mr. Johnson said, that the 
life insurance business is under. 
taking an intensive study of pub- 
lic attitudes, likes, dislikes and 
needs, insurancewise. “Several pre. 
liminary studies have already been 
made,” he continued, “and an even 
more comprehensive research jg 
planned for the coming year, to 
explore many new areas of pub- 
lic opinion concerning life insur. 
ance. The life insurance business 
wants to know much more defini- 
tively than it now does or can from 
individual contacts, just what are 
the major likes and dislikes of the 
public in connection with their life 
insurance protection, the company 
managements and the life insurance 
agents who serve them. The re- 
search in mind will also seek to 
explore more carefully the protec- 
tion needs of American families and 
thus define areas in which the busi- 
ness can extend its services to stil] 
greater advantage in public in- 


terest.” 
= . s 


TAX REVISION IN 1948 
(Continued from Page 21) 


balance paid to an employee by rea- 
son of his separation from the serv- 
ice or by reason of the termination 
of a qualified plan.” 

“The interests of employees in 
pension plans qualified under Sec- 
tion 165 of the Internal Revenue 
Code should be excluded from the 
estate and gift tax. 

“Most pension plans permit the 
employee to designate his widow 
or other dependent as a survivor 
annuitant. Since most working 
people today have little means to 
provide for widows or other de- 
pendents in any other way, the 
joint and survivor annuity is very 
popular. However, it has _ been 
held that when the election is made 
there is a gift tax if the election is 
irrevocable, and also that the value 
of the annuity to the survivor is 
included in the estate of the original 
annuitant and subjected to the 
estate tax. Furthermore, the sur- 
vivor’s annuity has been held to be 
subject to income tax to the same 
extent that it would have been tax- 
able to the original annuitant. 

“It may be unbearably burden- 
some to pay the estate tax on the 
capitalized value of the annuity. In 
one recent case, a comparatively 
small annuity was capitalized a 
$190,000, leaving the estate in 8 
hopeless position. 
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“(1) The value of pension bene- 
fits and any death benefits paid to 
a survivor-beneficiary through ex- 
ercise of a joint and survivor an- 
nuity option should not be subject 
to estate tax. 

“(2) There should be no gift tax 
by reason of the employee exer- 
cising his right under a plan to 
choose a joint and survivor option.” 


Income Tax: While the committee 
believes that both income and ex- 
cise taxes could be reduced if fed- 
eral expenditures were materially 
cut down, nevertheless, it favors 
lowering the income tax rates first. 
“In the past,” the committee states, 
“this country and other countries 
have felt it to be wise fiscal policy 
not to keep too many eggs in the 
income tax basket, but to insure the 
strength of the tax system as a 
whole by providing a strong group 
of excise taxes. People go on buy- 
ing tobacco, liquor, and gasoline in 
good times and bad. Excise taxes 
on sales of such commodities are 
relatively easy to collect. The citi- 
zen himself determines the amount 
of taxes he pays by the amount he 
consumes. If he doesn’t drink much, 
if he doesn’t smoke much, the fed- 
eral levies don’t seriously bother 
him. 

Recommendations 

“We recommend a reduction in 
individual income tax rates for all, 
with due regard for the cost of liv- 
ing of those in the lower income 
groups, and for the needs of the 
balance of the economy. The equi- 
table adjustment of tax rates and 
exemptions is a No. 1 federal tax 
problem today.” 

After discussing the “family in- 
come” problem, the committtee rec- 
ommends that permission be given 
to spouses in all States to divide 
their combined incomes between 
themselves for the purpose of com- 
puting the income tax. “It elim- 
inates the legal and administrative 
problems which now arise from the 
many attempts to divide income be- 
tween spouses. It further eliminates 
in the cases of residents of com- 
munity property States, the need 
for determining whether the in- 
come arises from community prop- 
erty or separate property. It avoids 
the serious questions which would 
arise in the interpretation and con- 
Struction of contracts between 
Spouses. Most imporiant, it puts the 
incomes of husbands and wives, 
wherever resident, on a like basis 
for federal tax purposes.” 

The committee also recommends 
that an individual stockholder be 


allowed an appropriate credit or 
offset against his own tax, for the 
tax paid by the corporation with 
respect to his dividends. “The plan 
might operate as follows: The stock- 
holder includes in his taxable in- 
come the amount of dividends ac- 
tually received by him, and, after 
computing his tax, takes a credit on 
account of the tax paid by the cor- 
poration with respect to his divi- 
dends. This credit would be calcu- 
lated by multiplying his dividends 
by the initial or lowest-bracket rate 
of the individual income tax (nor- 
mal tax rate and surtax rate com- 
bined). In order to avoid refunds, 
it should be provided that the 
credit should in no case be greater 
than the total tax due. This plan 
would not result in complete elim- 
ination of the double tax, but it 
would result in a great improve- 
ment.” 

Estate Tax: “We believe that the 
estates of men and women who died 
during their active service as mem- 
bers of the armed forces of the 
United States in World War II 
should be exempt from Federal 
estate tax. A young man who has 
made the supreme sacrifice by giv- 
ing his life for his country should 
not be required to pay an estate tax 
for doing so.” 

In regard to the taxation of trans- 
fers made in contemplation of death, 
the committee recommends: 

“We believe that this fruitful 
source of controversy and _litiga- 
tion should be mitigated, and the 
law clarified by providing (as some 
States have done) that gifts made 
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more than two years before death 
shall be deemed not to have been 
made in contemplation of death. 
Such gifts are subject to the gift 
tax, and the revenues are thus ade- 
quately protected. The amend- 
ment will eliminate a great deal of 
litigation, much of it fruitless.” 

Other recommendations include 
the following: 

“We recommend that the Federal 
government offer non-interest-bear- 
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ing, non-transferable, special obliga- 
tions, redeemable at face value 
upon sixty days’ notice, and ac- 
ceptable by the government at face 
value in payment of the Federal 
estate tax. An amount of such 
obligations held by a decedent at 
the time of his death would be ex- 
cluded from the gross estate for the 
purpose of computing the Federal 
estate tax, such amount not to ex- 
ceed the amount of the tax if $50,000 
or less, and if greater than $50,000, 
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At the beginning of each year 
most of us take stock of our 
personal economic status. 


In January, many people dream 
dreams and make resolutions to 
improve, during the new year, 
their personal security and the 
security of their families. 


Alert underwriters will point out 
to their prospects that financial 
independence carries the 
price-tag of planned saving; that 
life insurance is the surest and 
easiest plan through which their 
resolutions may be executed. 
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not to exceed 50 per cent of the 
tax, or $50,000, whichever is greater. 
Any amount of the obligations held 
in excess of the applicable limita- 
tion would, of course, be included 
in the gross estate.” 

“We recommend that taxpayers 
be permitted to pay the Federal 
estate tax in installments over a 
period of ten years, provided that 
interest at 3 per cent per annum 
from a date following the date of 
death by 24 months be paid on and 
with each installment.” 


* + * 


ECONOMIC HORIZONS 
(Continued from Page 15) 


Banks had for several years been 
buying short term government se- 
curities. The upward movement has 
not as yet gone far enough to cause 
a real stringency in commercial 
bank credit. But there can be little 
doubt that it has at least begun to 
lessen one of the forces tending to 
cause inflation; namely, a pressure 
on commercial banks to expand 
their assets and their deposits, and 
hence the country’s money supply. 

At the long term end, interest 
rates have also risen, but the rise 
has been more pronounced in the 
case of corporate and other non- 
federal obligations than it has in 
the case of U. S. Government bonds. 
This movement may be in response 
to the rise in short term rates, or it 
may be the result of the heavy 
volume of new corporate financing 
that has been a feature of security 
markets during the past year or 
more, or it may be the result of 
both these factors. In any case the 
rise in long term yields together 
with the unsettled conditions in the 
security market which accompanied 
this rise, in making it a little more 






costly or difficult for corporation; 
and others to finance expansion pro- 
grams, may be having the effect of 
reducing the demands for new capi- 
tal. If so, at least in the short run, 
it would seem to have anti-inflation- 
ary implications. 

A fourth circumstance to which 
we are perhaps giving too little at- 
tention at this time has already been 
touched upon in this review. It is 
the fact that our own balance of ex- 
port trade is tending to decline from 
the extraordinary peak that i 
reached in the second quarter of this 
year. The decline is primarily the 
result of a lack of foreign-owned 
dollar balances from which foreign 
countries can make purchases here 
It suggests, therefore, that the 
United States’ export balance will 
in the future, depend to an increas- 
ing extent upon stop-gap aid ani 
such other assistance as we may k 
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willing to extend. But since m 


proposals for foreign aid have as yet WG, 
iS WES 


equalled, in annual rate, our 194 
export balance, it seems probable 
that, except in the case of specific 
lines of merchandise, the strain on 
our domestic markets resulting from 
export shipments is in the proces 
of being reduced. 

A fifth important event, whici 
deserves mention is the passage 0 
the Taft-Hartley Act. This legis- 
lation was passed and put into ef 
fect on tle assumption that it might 
contribute to an improvement it 
labor-management relationships 2 
the future. If it does, it should have 
a favorable effect on the nation’ 
over-all production. 

In the two most recent of thes 
annual economic reviews—those 
1945 and of 1946—I have stresseé 
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always seem to loom large from 
year to year, the real domestic dan- 
ger to our economy lies in the 
nation’s inability to handle labor- 
management disputes. This danger 
may be even greater today than it 
was one year or two years ago. For 
today the obvious and, I hope, tem- 
porary threat to business and pros- 
perity, inflation, feeds on work stop- 
pages, Slow downs and all kinds of 
labor-management difficulties. 

Inflation feeds on other things too. 
Thus, as we leave 1947 behind us 
and proceed into 1948 there are cer- 
tain objectives which, though al- 
ways important, are perhaps more 
important now than previously. 
These objectives all center in in- 
creasing production by improving 
the effectiveness of the whole pro- 
ductive process. They involve the 
zeal and ability of the individual 
worker; the zeal and ability of man- 
agement; the free flow of materials 
from producer to user; the prompt 
adoption and use of the most mod- 
ern tools and other productive 
equipment; the modernization of 
building codes; the elimination of 
work stoppages, restrictions on the 
output of workers and _ inefficient 
rules of work; efficiency and econ- 
omy in Government so that its con- 
sumption of Jabor and materials will 
be at a minimum; and, finally, all 
reasonable incentives to private in- 
dustry to pursue its productive oper- 
ations as free as possible from Gov- 
ernmental restrictions, controls and 
bureaucratic interference. 

The attainment of these objectives 
will be good for labor, capital and 
Government, because it can do more 
than anything else to increase the 
flow of goods and services into the 
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Character 


channels where they are needed. 
These objectives are the essence of 
making the best use of the brains, 
hands and materials that God has 
given us. With them we can ex- 
pect an improving prosperity with- 
out having further inflation. 


*~ * * 


MOTIVATING THE AGENT 
(Continued from Page 39) 


a leaflet entitled, “Steps to Quality 
Business” emphasizes satisfied poli- 
cyholders, increasing monthly in- 
come, larger bonuses and member- 
ship in the quality club as benefits 
accruing from business written on 
a quality basis. 

The quality rating chart used by 
Acacia lists 11 factors—accompany- 
ing by a specific rating for each 
factor—as follows: (1) Occupation 
(2) age (3) income (4) amount of 
policy (5) premium (6) previous in- 
surance record (7) cash with app. 
(8) planned security agreement (9) 
loan or surrender settlement (10) 
term insurance, except riders, and 
(11) membership in the top pro- 
ducers club. 


Giant Post Cards 


Unique indeed are the over-size 
post cards of the Union Mutual. 
Approximately 5 by 7 inches, the 
address side features a picture of 
a lighthouse with the phrase, “An- 


other ‘Illuminator’ from the Head 
Light”. Below this appears a lead- 
ing question or teaser in a color 
panel. 


Reverse side gets both attention 
and interest through snappy head- 
line, whimsical cartoon and crisp 
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InstituTIONs, like individuals, have both reputation and character. While 
reputation may bring temporary success for an organization, character alone 
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determines its ultimate well-being. 

Character, in an institution, means high ideals unflinchingly pursued; willing- 
ness to do a bit more than the letter of the contract implies; knowledge that 
service is something more than sheer duty; tolerance toward human frailties, and 
belief that the rights of one terminate where another's begin; adherence to the 


EG 


eternal principle of fair play. 


KK 


Reputation is what others think of us; character is what we really are. It is 
the philosopher's stone that transmutes the dull dross of business dealings into 
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golden nuggets of friendship. 
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Our NEW 
TERM TEAM 


TERM TO 65 


... provides protection to age 65, with o level 
premium during the period of coverage. it is 
convertible to a permanent form of insurance 
up to insured's age of 60. , 


“NEW ENGLANDER” 2-3-5 


-+- provides term protection for 2, 3 or 5 years, 
with automoti fo our new Life 

4 Paid-up at 85 policy. This latter policy in turn 
guarantees conversion, if desired, to another 
form of permanent insurance. : 


5-YEAR OR 10-YEAR TERM 


2 . provides protection for the specified num- 
ber of years (5 or 10), and is convertible or 
renewable. 





MORTGAGE RIDER 
FAMILY INCOME RIDER 


++. Qttached to any form of permanent insur- 
ance with premiums payable for at least os 
long as the term of the rider, these ridérs 
provide specialized coverage for the number 
of years specified in the policy. © “ 


‘Ties term policy-contracts are 
designed to fit any kind of a term 
problem that a life insurance man 
may meet. 


Brand new in the line-up is the 
Term to 65 policy which, in addition 
to the features mentioned above, in- 
cludes a cash and loan value after 
payment of the second annual pre- 
mium. The New Englander 2-3-5 is 
an improved version of the former 


| New Englander, which was on a 1, 


| 
| 
| 





2 or 3 year term basis. 


The Family Income Rider provides 
income for a family for the balance 
of a stated number of years (10, 15, 
20 or 25) from the date of issue. The 
Mortgage Rider provides an extra 
One-sum benefit to cover an amortized 
mortgage in case of such need. Either 
of these riders may be attached to 
the Term to 65 policy listed above. 


New England 
Mutual 


Li Insurance Company 


THE FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA « 1835 
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message selling life insurance. While 
each card carries strong “company 
identification”, ample space and 
prominence is allowed for local 
agent’s imprint. 


Effective Recognition Devices 


Breathes there a company with 
soul so dead, that it doesn’t have 
one or more production clubs, with 
consequent recognition and honor to 
motivate the men to still greater 
achievement? In recent years, how- 
ever, there has been a noticeable— 
and highly commendable—tendency 
on the part of many agency and 
advertising departments not to rest 
content by merely giving a good 


ranking member of the Pacific Mu- 
tual field leaders’ honor group, the 
Big Tree Club. Mr. Saunders is an 
experienced and capable life insur- 
ance representative and a citizen of 
high standing, associated with the 
E. Walter Albachten General 
Agency, etc.” 

Another type of mailing made 
optionally available is an envelope 
folder carrying the agent’s picture, 
and reading as follows: 

“Congratulations are extended to 
Norman A. Herberts on his qualifi- 
cation as a high-ranking member of 
the Big Tree Honor Club of lead- 
ing Pacific Mutual field representa- 
tives, 


tion pieces of this nature, by inclyg. 
ing a little personal informatio, 
about the agent, as follows: 

“Aside from his vocation, yy 
Herbert’s interest centers in hun. 
ing and fishing. He is active jp 
civic organizations and is devot, 
to his fellowmen, Particularly 
through the Lions Club.” 

A larger mailing piece, to fit, 
long envelope, emphasizes the ability 
of the underwriter mentioned 4 
render life insurance service of ; 
high order: 

“Pacific Mutual is pleased to ap. 
nounce that in the year 1947, Georg 
A. Miller has qualified as a Top- 
Star in the Big Tree Club—hong; 

































































producer a pat on the back but, in “Mr. Herberts is excellently fitted corps of outstanding field repre. 
effect, to give him this pat on the by aptitude and experience for his sentatives of this company. Mak. 
back, in public. chosen career in the field of per- ing use of Pacific Mutual’s wite 
Among this fast-growing group sonal insurance service. He is a range of protections designed t 
of companies making it possible for keen student of the economic prob- indemnify against loss of income 
an agent to capitalize on company lems of men and women; has a Mr. Miller has built an enviable 
honors and recognition that have thorough knowledge of Tax and reputation as a highly competent 
come to him, is Pacific Mutual. Business Insurance, and is a special- Field Underwriter. It is a pleasure 
A formal, wedding-type an- ist in the solution of financial prob- to extend congratulations to Mr 
nouncement card is offered men lems through properly arranged Miller and to the many clients he 
who qualify for the company’s Big Life, Accident and Sickness and Re- serves so well.” 
Tree Club. Suitable for mailing to tirement protection. Most of his Yes, we’re all for this develop 
propects and clients, it may read clients enjoy the unique benefits ment of relatively recent years tha 
as follows: extended by Pacific Mutual’s New enables an agent to translate in- 
“It is with pleasure that this com- and Unusual Savings Plan.” tangible recognition and honors int 
pany announces the qualification of The closing paragraph goes a active good-will among his pros 
A. Warren Saunders as a high- little further than most promo- pects and policyholders. 
, 
WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. Frank E. Gerry Frank F. Savage | 
Consulting Actuaries MILES M. DAWSON & SON 
Insurance Accountants Consulting Actuaries 
90 John Street, New York 500—5th Ave. 100 Boylston Street 
Telephone BArclay 17-3428 New York 18, N. Y. Boston 16, Mass. 
DONALD F. CAMPBELL GEORGE B. BUCK 
AND 
ACTUARY 
DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR. 
Consulting Actuaries. Certified Public Accountants Specializing in Employees’ 
35 Years of Service Benefit and Pension Funds 
188 W. Randolph Street Chicago 1, Ill | 
Room 1205 150 NASSAU ST. NEW YORE | 
HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. Woodward, Ryan, Sharp and Davis | 
Consulting Actuaries Consulting Actuaries | 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 41 Park Row, New York 
INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA Telephone BArclay 7-4443-4 
Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler | 
FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
rn a FACKLER & COMPANY 
siti tities y Consulting Actuaries 
Associate Audits Calculations Consultants 
E. P. HIGGINS Examinations Valuations 
THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 8 WEST 40TH STREET NEW YORE 
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Aetna Life Adopts 

New Dividend Scale 

The Aetna Life, Hartford, is 
adopting a new scale of dividends 
applicable to all policies. There 
will be increases in the amount of 
mortality savings included in divi- 
dends due to favorable mortality. 
Because of lower interest rates 
there will be decreases in the por- 
tion of dividends resulting from 
excess interest. Dividends under 
some policies will be increased, but 
in general there will be a decrease 
in the dividends applicable to poli- 
cies with substantial reserves. 
During the year 1948 the rate of 
interest allowed on policy proceeds 
held by the company and on divi- 


) dend accumulations will be at the 


rate guaranteed in the policy, ex- 
cept that it will not be less than 
234%. 


Standard Liberalizes 
Double Indemnity Benefit 


The Standard Insurance Com- 
pany, Portland, Ore., has extended 
the double indemnity benefit, con- 
tained in the policies of current is- 
sue, to policies issued prior to May 
1, 1947, which had a more restric- 
tive clause to fare-paying passen- 
gers. 

The double indemnity benefit 
now includes the following provi- 
sion: 

“Risks Not Covered—This bene- 


B fit does not cover death resulting 


directly or indirectly from any of 
the following causes: (g) Travel or 
fight in or on any kind of aircraft, 
or from falling or in any other 
manner descending therefrom or 


§ therewith, except that death result- 





ing from flight as a fare-paying 
passenger in a licensed passenger 
aircraft provided by an incorpo- 
tated common carrier for passenger 
service and while such aircraft is 
operated by a licensed pilot on a 





regular schedule over a _ regular 
passenger route between definitely 
established airports, is a risk cov- 
ered by this benefit.” 

This liberalization on the part of 
the company is in line with its 
practice of extending to old policy- 
holders the benefits resulting from 
favorable experience incorporated 
in new policies. 

Policyholders will not be in- 
formed individually, but all claims 
arising under the double indemnity 
benefit will be uniformly con- 
sidered, irrespective of the date of 
issue. 


Life of Georgia 
Revises Policy Forms 


Life Insurance Company of 
Georgia is revising all its policy 
forms, to comply with provisions of 
the Guertin laws, effective Jan. 1, 
1948. Premium rates on most ordi- 
nary policies will remain  un- 
changed. Rates will be materially 
lower, particularly at the younger 
ages on the company’s Five-Year 
Renewal Term policy. Juvenile en- 
dowment policy rates will be some- 
what increased. 

An Endowment at Age 60 and a 
Home and Family Protector are 
two new policies which are being 
added to the ordinary portfolio. 
The Home and Family Protector is 
designed for mortgage redemption 
and family income purposes. 

Ordinary juvenile policies will 
pay the full face amount at age one 
and at all higher ages. Graded 
benefits currently apply up to age 
five. The death benefit at age zero, 
after January, will be $250 during 
the first year for each $1,000 in- 
surance applied for. 

Standard Ordinary Life and 20- 
Payment Life policies will be is- 
sued as endowments maturing at 
age 85. Premium rates on these 


are unchanged up to age 46; at age 
increases. 


46 and over there are 





Preferred risk policies remain ordi- 
nary life and 20-payment life. 

Ordinary policies are based upon 
the C. S. O. Tables. Three per cent 
will be the basis for reserves of all 
new contracts. Settlement options 
in all new ordinary policies will be 
based on a 242% interest rate. Con- 
tracts will provide that additional 
interest may be paid upon approval 
of the board of directors. 

Industrial policies are being lib- 
eralized. On substandard contracts 
issued on infantile ages, the maxi- 
mum amount of insurance will be 
reached at age 5 instead of age 10. 
Instead of reduced benefit during 
the first year, all substandard poli- 
cies will provide maximum death 
benefits from date of issue. The 
industrial policies are being based 
on the Standard Industrial Table of 
Mortality with 3% interest and the 
Substandard Table of Mortality 
with interest at 3%. 


Jefferson Standard 
Announces Changes 


The Jefferson Standard, Greens- 
boro, has adopted a new series of 
policies involving new policy forms, 
new premium rates, new non-for- 
feiture values and new settlement 
options, effective Jan. 1, 1948. The 
Commissioners 1941 Standard Ordi- 
nary Mortality Table with interest 
at 3% will be the basis of the new 
policies. - Life income options will 
be based on the 1937 Standard An- 
nuity Table of Mortality rated at 
age one year younger. New settle- 
ment options will be based on a 
guaranteed interest rate of 24%. 

The premium rates on life and 
endowment contracts, in general, 
have been increased, but in most 
cases this is more than offset by. 
the increase in cash value. Term 
policy rates have been reduced. 

A new line of both participating 
and non-participating juvenile poli- 
cies is being offered. All juvenile 
policies will provide for full benefit 
at age 5. A New Term to Age 65 
contract will be issued on both 
participating and non-participating 
bases. The minimum issued age 
for all single premium life and en- 
dowment contracts has been re- 
duced to age 5. Age 60 and Age 65, 
two new single premium endow- 
ment contracts have been added. 
Family income and mortgage can- 
cellation provisions are available 
on a wide range of contracts. 

A new Joint and Last Survivor 
Annuity contract has been added 
and the New Joint Life and 2/3 
Survivor Income Option is being 
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made available on many policy 
forms. 

In the settlement of a claim 
under the new policies, the install- 
ments of the annual premium not 
due at the time of death will not 
be deducted. 

In many instances, non-forfeiture 
values will be available before the 
end of the second year and in some 
cases before the end of the first 
year. 


Prudential Drops Mortgage 
Loan Group Coverage 


The Prudential, Newark, will dis- 
continue the writing of mortgage 
loan group coverage, and no new 
entrants will be taken under its 
own group policy covering those 
with Prudential mortgages after 
Jan. 1, 1948. This announcement 
was made by Carrol M. Shanks, 
president of the Prudential, at a 
conference recently. 

Mr. Shanks stated, “Our 
gage loan group coverage has not 
demonstrated that, in all cases, it 
will attract a sufficiently high per- 
centage of those eligible to make it 
possible to do away with individual 
selection. Furthermore, let me say 
in regard to Prudential’s own 
Group Mortgage policy, our new 
edition of ordinary policy forms 
contains riders and policies that 
provide satisfactory mortgage loan 
protection at a cost very little in 
excess of the group insurance pre- 
miums. These policies, of course, 
are available to the public gener- 
ally.” 


mort- 


Berkshire Life Reports 
New Developments 


The Berkshire Life, Pittsfield, 
Mass., announces that its new 
policy issues will be based on the 
1941 C.S.0. 2%4% Table, effective 


Jan. 1, 1948; together with an en- 
tirely new scale of premiums and 
revision in plans. Reserves are held 
on the Commissioners’ Reserve 
Method modified to produce net 
level reserves at the end of the 
20th year. Cash and equivalent 
values are equal to the full net 
level reserve on that basis, begin- 
ning with the end of the 20th policy 
year or premium paying period, if 
earlier. 

All provisions of the new policies 
have been modernized and are on 
the documentary format. Premiums 
for the balance of the policy year 
of death will not be deducted from 
claim payments under such policies. 
Dividends begin with the second 
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policy year. On single premium 
plans they begin the first year. A 
choice of either cash or paid-up 
value is available upon default in 
premium payments. The automatic 
non-forfeiture option will be ex- 
tended insurance on policies which 
at default include no extra pre- 
mium for substandard or aviation 
coverage. When such extra pre- 
mium is in effect at default, ex- 
tended insurance is not available 
and the automatic option will be 
paid-up insurance. By contract 
provision, the right to reinstate 
within 31 days following the end 
of the grace period, but during the 
lifetime of the insured, is not sub- 
ject to evidence of uninsurability. 

The settlement options are in- 
cluded in the usual bases and are 
based on the 1937 Standard Annu- 
ity 2% Table. A Joint and 2/3 Sur- 
vivorship option is included when 
both lives are age 50 or older when 
the income begins. Based on a 
guaranteed interest rate of 2%, 
other options provide for payments 
certain (1-30 years), proceeds at 
interest and fixed payment until 
exhaustion of proceeds. Provided 
the payee has attained age 50 for 
life contingency incomes cash val- 
ues may be applied under option 
after 10 years from issue (five 
years from change to higher pre- 
mium plan if later.) A new Dis- 
ability Income and Waiver Benefit, 
with premiums to age 55, is avail- 
able to male lives only, ages 20 to 
45 inclusive. Disability income is 
at the rate of $7.50 per $1,000 pay- 
able monthly, commencing at the 
end of the six months waiting 
period and containing during dis- 
ability until age 65, or until ma- 
turity of the policy, if earlier. Dis- 
ability must occur before age 55. 
Waiver of premiums is included 
with coverage to age 60. 

Disability waiver benefit only is 
available to both male and female 
lives, ages of issue 15 to 50 inclusive 
of males and 15 to 45 inclusive for 
females (benefits and premiums to 
Age 60 for males and to Age 65 for 
females.) 

Double indemnity benefits issued 
to males and females, ages 15 to 
55 (inclusive benefits and premiums 
to age 65). 


Connecticut General 
Announces Plans 


Connecticut General Life, Hart- 
ford, announces the adoption of a 
new rate basis, effective Jan. 1, 
1948. The current changes in prem- 
ium rates will not be drastic, due 








to the fact that in 1943 the Connep. 
ticut General reduced the interey 
assumptions in its premium caley. 
lation in view of the outlook fy 
continued low interest return. Th 
new contracts will in general hay 
substantially higher values. 

The result of the change in guar. 
anteed cost contracts will be to jp. 
crease some rates and  redug 
others. Most new rates will } 
higher, where the investment fe. 
ture predominates, such as in jp. 
surance-income. The premiums wi] 
remain unchanged for  ordinay 
life and 5 and 10 year term and for 
other term coverage, and for som 
limited payment life plans the ney 
premiums will be generally lowe 
than on the current policy edition, 
In practically every case, new pol- 
cies will have higher cash value 
as well as higher paid-up and ex. 
tended insurance benefits. Many : 
the new contracts will have seconé 
year values, and, in a number of 
cases, there will be cash values 2 
the end of the first policy year. The 
cash value provisions of the ney 
contracts will be considerably dif. 
ferent from those in the’ current 
edition, in that values will fre/ 
quently be available during the 
policy year prior to the first policy 
anniversary for which a value i 
shown in the policy. 

The Commissioners Standard Or- 
dinary Mortality Table with an in- 
terest rate of 212% will be the basis 
for the guaranteed values in th 
1948 edition of guaranteed cost poli- | 
cies. 

The new premium rates for par 
ticipating contracts will be at about 
the same level as at present with 
most of the premiums being some- 
what higher at the older ages ané 
lower at the younger ages. In mos 
cases, the guaranteed values wil 
show increases similar to thos 
outlined for the guaranteed cos 
contracts. 

The guaranteed values for the 
1948 edition of participating poli 
cies will be based on the Commis 
sioners Standard Ordinary Mor- 
tality Table and 214% interest. Th 
company will continue, throug 





1948, its present dividend scale fo 
existing contracts, except that there 
will be some increases in the cas 
of limited payment life policies ané 
certain retirement annuity col 
tracts. For the new edition of poli 
cies, the dividend scale will be ar 
proximately the same as the scal 
in effect for the old business, bi 
with adjustments which will mak 
it possible to give more favorable 
treatment to the continuing policy 
holder. This will be accomplishe 
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‘inal by reducing the dividends in the 
. cali early years to give consideration to 
Ook fo the initial expenses involved in is- 
rn. The suing the new insurance, and in- 
al have creasing the dividends in later 
years after this initial expense has 
N guar been amortized. In 1948, the com- 
» te in. pany will continue to allow 3% in- 
redue terest on dividends left on deposit. 
will be In the new edition of contracts, 
nt fea. the guaranteed settlement options 
in ip will remain: unchanged, but the 
ms wil manner of distributing excess pay- 
rdinany ments under the options will be re- 
and fo: vised. Instead of excess payments 
© ote being made annually as in the past, 
he a they will be leveled off and distri- 
» lou buted with each payment. 
edition Insurance will be available at 
W poli-p 28es 0-4 on two guaranteed cost 
values Plans and four participating plans. 
nd ex. Rates are quoted for practically all 
lany of plans (except term coverage) down 
second to age 5. 
ber of A maturity benefit of life income 
lues af With 10 years certain will be offered 
ar. Thee in the new edition of retirement 
e ner annuities instead of the life and 
ly dif. refund options which have been 
surrenf’ granted in the past. The new prem- 
1 fre ium rates and cash values, in addi- 
1 the tion to the change in maturity 
policy benefit for the retirement annuity, 
lue # will be more attractive than at 
present. The rates for single prem- 
rd Or-p ium annuities are not being changed 
an ina 2 this time. 
> tn New Double Protection and Fam- 
in thf Uy Maintenance contracts will be 
t poli available beginning Jan. 1, 1948. 
r pa) Bankers Life 
a Reports Changes 
~ The Bankers Life, Des Moines, 
sa effective Dec. 1, 1947, introduced a 
mos BW series of policies based upon 
- the C.S.0. Table of Mortality with 
thes interest at 2%4%. The company 
al also made a number of important 
changes and liberalizations in plans 
~~ of insurance and policy contracts. 
poli Term insurance premiums are 
nmis-§ lower and ordinary life premiums 
Mor-§ are slightly increased with some- 
. Thee what larger increases on limited 
rouge Payment life and endowment pol- 
le fom icies. All policy forms have been 
there revised and the modern documen- 
 cae® tary style of policy form adopted. 
S ane The cash values are generally in- 
con® creased at the younger ages. On 
pol§ the whole, the cash values are con- 
e a siderably larger than the minimum 
scat values under the Standard Non- 
, bE Forfeiture Law. Extended insur- 
make 


rable 
slicy- 
ished 





ordinary life policy, a Preferred 


ance values are based upon the 
100% CSO Table of Mortality. 


In place of the former special 





Whole Life policy has been intro- 
duced. The Endowment at Age 85 
policy has been replaced by a Life 
Paid-Up at Age 85 policy. Added 
to the Income to Insured at Age 65 
and 60 policies is Income to In- 
sured at Age 55 policy. Separate 
Income to Insured policies are now 
offered female lives to provide $10 
of monthly income for each $1,000 
of insurance benefit. Juvenile plans 
have been revised to provide for 
full benefit at age 1 instead of age 
5. $250 is the death benefit during 
the first policy year, when issued 
at ages under 6 months. 

Two new Family Protection 
riders have replaced the 10, 15 and 
20 Year Family Protection policies. 
One provides a 20 year benefit 


period and the other a benefit 
period at age 65. The premium 
period, in each instance, is three 


years less than the benefit period. 
The riders provide for conversion 
to permanent insurance for amounts 
roughly equal to 80% of the then 
amount at risk. 

Cash values and extended insur- 
ance benefits are now provided by 
the Family Maintenance and Double 
Protection riders in addition to the 
non-forfeiture values provided un- 
der the terms of the basic policy to 
which the riders may be attached. 

A Mortgage Insurance policy has 
been introduced. Under this policy 
the amount of protection and pre- 
miums are adjusted at the end of 
each five-year period to the amount 
of unamortized balance and the at- 
tained age at the end of such five 
year period. 

Termination age under the double 
indemnity agreement has_ been 
raised from age 60 to age 65. 

The annual premium Retirement 
Annuity has also been changed to 
the 242% interest basis before re- 
tirement and 2% interest there- 
after. The new policy forms in- 
clude an automatic premium loan 
provision and a_ provision for 
changing to either a lower or higher 
premium plan of insurance. The 
new policies also provide that any 
unpaid fractional premium for the 
balance of the policy year of death 
shall not be deducted from the 
policy proceeds. The language of 
the Settlement Option provisions 
has been revised and liberalized. 


Northwestern National 
Presents ‘1948 Models” 


Northwestern National, Minne- 
apolis presents its complete policy 
line of “1948 Models” which will go 
on sale Jan. 1, with many new and 








salable features, including automa- 
tic waiver of premium disability 
benefit in all standard policies, both 
par and non-par. The automobile 
waiver provision becomes an inte- 
gral part of every standard contract, 
even on juvenile forms. However, 
on the latter, it does not become ef- 
fective until age 15 is attained. 

On all of Northwestern National’s 
standard policy forms, and certain 
sub-standard forms, the cost of the 
waiver provision will be included as 
part of the regular premium rates. 

Other new contracts are the 5, 10 
and 15-year term policies, which 
will be available on a preferred risk 
basis, both par and non-par, at 
premiums which company officials 
believe are among the lowest in the 
field. 

Examples of some of the term 
policies are shown as follows: 


Issued at Age 35 


Par. Non-Par 
ie 2h ) Serer $7.26 
> a! Fee 4.75 
OE Tee BE eka cxaivcdivios 8.56 


Renewable term will no longer 
be offered, but the above policies 
will all be convertible not only to 
whole life, but also to the company’s 
Term to 65, and to their new Elec- 
tive Life, which itself is another 
featured “1948 Model.” 

The new Elective Life offers 
whole life protection at roughly 
three-quarters of the usual prem- 
ium, to age 60. The benefits pay- 
able automatically reduce to ap- 
proximately half the original face 
amount (with some variation de- 
pending on age at issue) when the 
policyholder attains age 60, by 
which time his responsibilities to 
dependents will normally have been 
much reduced. The policyholder, if 
he so desires, under one option, 
can retain full whole life coverage 
by paying a higher, but still favor- 
able premium beginning at age 60. 
Under another option he can re- 
tain full coverage to age 70 by 
continuing the original premium to 
that age, when the policy termi- 
nates. The new Elective Life can 
offer premium at age 35, non-par, 
at $15.36, compared with the com- 
pany’s preferred risk whole life 
rate of $21.72. Included, of course, 
is automatic waiver of premium. 

Another new and attractive Elec- 
tive Income Endowment, offered on 
both a par and non-par basis, recog- 
nizes the fact that few persons can 
successfully predict, a quarter of 
a century or so in advance, the ex- 
act year in which they will want 
to retire. The policyholder initially 
selects one of three different retire- 
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ment age spans: Age 50-61, 57-68, 
or 64-74. The policy pays $10 per 
month income per $1,000 face 
amount if the policyholder elects 
the “base” retirement age upon at- 
taining it. In the case of the 57-68 
retirement span contract, the base 
age is 61. The policyholder, upon 
reaching the age of 57, has the 
option of ceasing payments and re- 
tiring immediately, in which case 
the policy, participating and issued 
at age 35, will pay $7.24 per $1,000 
face amount, with other provisions 
remaining the same income paid for 
life, with ten years’ income guaran- 
teed. Or the policyholder, up to 
age 68 in this particular contract, 
may elect to continue payments and 
postpone retirement to any year be- 
yond. If he does not retire until 
the maximum age, this contract, for 
example, will pay $16.64 monthly 
income per $1000 face amount. 

The new Whole Life for juveniles 
is still another in the company’s 
full line of preferred risk contracts, 
all of which are issued in minimum 
amounts of $5,000 and carries a 
premium rate of $10.12 (non-par) 
issued at birth, $10.56 issued at age 
5, and $11.44 issued at age 9, in- 
cluding waiver of premium which 
becomes effective at attainment of 
age 15. If death occurs on or after 
six months of age, this contract will 
pay full face amount. If death oc- 
curs prior to six months of age 
one-quarter of the face is payable. 

The “1948 models” are new 
streamlined policy forms which have 
been simplified at various points, 
with the various provisions so cap- 
tioned and arranged as to be still 
more readily found. Rights of the 
owner are clearly defined, and the 
beneficiary can be changed without 
sending in the policy for endorse- 
ment. Because income disability 
benefits have rarely been applied 
for in recent years, this provision 
has been currently discontinued in 
all contracts. Policy values are cal- 
culated on the C. S. O. Table, with 
interest rate at 24%% for non-par 
policies, and at 24%4% for participat- 
ing contracts. Funds left at inter- 
est draw a 2% guaranteed rate un- 
der the new settlement options. In- 
stallment settlements are based on 
a guaranteed rate of 2%4%. 


Security Mutual Life 
Policy Changes 

Change to the C.S.0 and a 2%% 
interest factor, effective Jan. lst is 
announced by F. D. Russell, presi- 
dent of Security Mututal Life, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. 
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At the same time, the company is 
rearranging its kit of life policies 
which will include: 4 preferred risk 
plans; a whole life at 85; limited 
payment life and endowments for 
10, 15, 20 and 30 years; a retirement 
income series of $7.50 monthly in- 
come for each $1,000; the Security 
Provider which returns an amount 
equal to the total of annual premi- 
ums paid by the insured until age 
65; additional term protection riders 
for 10, 15, and 20 years and to age 
65; a family income rider paying 
up to $25 monthly income for each 
$1,000 of basic policy; a 5 year re- 
newable term; a 10 year convertible 
term; annual premium retirement 
annuities; four juvenile policies in- 
cluding the Junior Estate Plan; and 
immediate life and installment re- 
fund annuities. 

For substandard risks, the com- 
pany will adopt up to 500% mor- 
tality for regular plans and gen- 
erally up to 200% for term and pre- 
fered risk plans, effective simulta- 
neously with the new mortality and 
interest factors, 

A savings to policyowners will 
result from a downward revision of 
charges for premiums payable other 
than annually. 

The new agent’s rate book in- 
cludes rates, policy values and other 
information for all life, accident 
and health, and group policies plus 
a new simplified “Description of 
Policies” chart. 


Old Line Life Adopts 
New Rates and Policies 


The Old Line Life, Milwaukee, 
has adopted the Commisisoners 1941 
Standard Ordinary Mortality Table 
and will value all policies on the 
Commissioners reserve valuation 
method (Guertin Law) with interest 
at 2%% for participating and 242% 
for non-participating plans. 

The lowering of the interest rate, 
in general, has had the effect of 
slightly more than offsetting the 
use of a mortality table more favor- 
able to the insured, so that on the 
average there will be some increase 
in premium, particularly on the 
higher reserve plans, the premium 
increase being compensated by sub- 
stantial increase in cash values. 

With the exception of Retirement 
Income and Optional Annuity poli- 
cies, any premium for the balance 
of the policy year in which the in- 
sured dies will not be deducted 
in the settlement of the claim. This 
will be retroactive to cover all ex- 
isting insurance except Retirement 
Income and Optional Annuities. This 





is a marked change from previo, 
practice of the company. 

In many instances, non-forfeityy, 
values are available at the end 9 
the first policy year. 

Disability No. 2 was rarely ap. 
plied for, and has now been djs. 
continued. 

Post-mortem dividends have noy 
been changed to include the frag. 
tional part of the year. 

The Supplemental Term Portion 
of the new Family Maintenance may 
no longer be converted under the 
same rules as govern the conversion 
of term policies. 

New term policies will be issyeg 
on a non-participating basis, by 
will, nevertheless, be convertible ty 
either participating or non-partici- 
pating, subject to new conversion 
rules, 

Subject to the company rules, 10, 
15 and 20 year term policies wil] 
now be written as individual poli- 
cies. The practice of issuing thes 
term policies as supplemental to 2 
regular policy will be discontinued. 

Term insurance, through a definite 
broadening of underwriting rules 
is now available for rated as well 
as standard risks, which greatly ex- 
pands the use of term insurance. 

Juvenile policies in full force ani 
effect at age 1—$250 at age 0, is 
another case where the company 
has liberalized its policy provisions 
in favor of the insured. 

Double Protection to 65 and 30- 
Year Endowment will be discon- 
tinued. 


Endowment at Age 60, Fifteen 
Year Term and Twenty Year Term 
are new policies that have been 
added this year. 

A highly favorable Option D, in 
line with the company’s desire t 
liberalize the provisions of the 
policy contract whenever possible, 
is on a basis of 242% while Options 
A, B and C are on 24%. 

Applications, parts I and II, dated 
prior to Dec. Ist, 1947, will be issued 
at current rates but such policies 
must be paid and delivered prior 10 
Jan, 1st, 1948. Failure to do so wil 
necessitate recalling and reissuing 
them on the new basis. 


Sun Life Assurance 
Announces Changes 


Sun Life Assurance, Montreal 
effective Jan. 1, 1948, is introducing 
a new policy form and a completelj 
revised scale of premium rates aM 
non-forfeiture values. Considerable 
changes have taken place in tht 
mortality experienced by the com 
pany and the interest available ” 
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new investments since present par- 
ticipating premium rates were 
adopted. While these changes have 
been reflected in the cost of insur- 
ance to policyholders through ad- 
justments in dividends scales, it is, 
nevertheless, desirable that premi- 
ums should be revised periodically 
so as to be brought more closely 
into line with current and probable 
future experience. A new basis of 
non-forfeiture values will be a- 
dopted, due to the enactment in 
many of the states in which the 
company operates, of the new stand- 
ard non-forfeiture laws. 

The Commissioners’ Standard 
Ordinary 242% Table will be the 
pasis of the new participating 
premium rates. This table is pre- 
scribed for the minimum basis of 
non-forfeiture values and valuation 


i by the new standard non-forfeiture 


and valuation laws. The table will 
be combined with an interest rate 
of 244% and the new effect of the 
change will be to reduce premiums 
on policies with a large insurance 
element and to increase premiums 
on policies with a large investment 
element. Thus premium rates will 
be reduced for ordinary life policies 
and long-term endowments and in- 
creased for medium-term endow- 
ments and limited payment life 
plans. The premium rates in non- 
participating plans, for life and 
limited payment life policies will 
remain unchanged but for endow- 
ment policies the rates will be 
slightly increased. 

Non-forfeiture values on the new 
participating policies will be based 
on the C.S.0. 242% Table and will 
be slightly higher than the mini- 
mum values prescribed by the 
standard non-forfeiture laws. Cash 
values, in general, will be higher 
than under existing policies and the 
periods of extended assurance (or 
the pure endowment payable when 
the extended term assurance con- 
tinued to the end of the endowment 
period) will be increased. There 
will usually be a reduction in the 
paid-up assurance values. The C.S.O. 
3% Table will be basis for non- 
participating policies non-forfeiture 
values. There will be comparatively 
little change in the cash values but 
in most cases paid-up and extended 
assurance values will be increased. 

The rate of interest guaranteed 
under Options 2, 3, and 4 will be 
reduced from 2%% to 2%4% in the 
hew policies and will affect the 
premium rates for income plans such 
as the Retirement Annuity, Income 
Endowment Assurance and Family 
Income. 

Premium rates for the Retirement 


Annuity will remain unchanged, but 
the annuities at the optional retire- 
ment ages will be purchased on the 
new settlement option basis; that is, 
the Standard Annuity Table rated 
down 2 years with interest at 2%4%. 

The new policy will provide that, 
if the right to change the beneficiary 
is reserved, the beneficiary or settle- 
ments under the A.M.S. may be 
changed by filing a written request 
in such form as the company may 
require, the change to take effect 
as from the date of recording at 
head office. 

The T. D. B. provision will con- 
tain no exclusion of risk which 
directly refers to aviation and the 
A. D. B. provision will contain the 
more liberal aviation reference 
which was announced effective Aug. 
1, 1947. These more liberal avia- 
tion provisions under the new policy 
will be made retroactive to policies 
issued previous to the adoption of 
the new wording. 

The new policy will provide that 
such benefits do not extend to or 
cover disablement or accidental 
death resulting “from service in the 
military, naval or air force of any 
country in a state of war or of 
armed conflict.” These benefits do 
not terminate upon entry into war 
service. They will remain in force 
and premiums will continue to be 
paid. During service, cover will 
continue for those disablements and 
accidental deaths which would not 
be excluded either by the normal 
exclusion or by the above-quoted 
special exclusion. 

The new laws as affecting policy 
values on some plans make it neces- 
sary to restrict the previous range 
of plan, in other cases, the extent to 
which the plans have been used does 
not justify its continuation. The 
plans that will be withdrawn are 
as follows: 

Family Maintenance except 
Family Maintenance 20-Year Period 
with Life Annual Dividends and 
Endowment at 65 Annual Dividends; 
Single Premium Joint Life; Special 
Anticipated Endowment; Joint An- 
ticipated Endowment; Family Pro- 
tection and Retirement Plan; Term 
Assurance to Age 65; Child’s Assur- 
ance. 

The College policy will be con- 
tinued but in revised form neces- 
sitated by the new laws. The parent 
will be the life assured in the new 
policy. The age of the child will 
govern the endowment term, but the 
child’s name will not appear in the 
policy except as beneficiary. The 
policy also provides for an endow- 
ment payable in installments com- 
mencing on the endowment date. 


No future premium payments are 
required if the life assured died 
during the endowment term, and 
the payments will similarly com- 
mence on the endowment date. A 
deferment privilege will be included 
to give added flexibility. If the child 
dies before the endowment date, 
the policyholder will have the 
option of either continuing the 
policy and using the ultimate en- 
dowment for a purpose other than 
originally intended or of surrender- 
ing the policy. 

In general, the changes made do 
not represent any over all increase 
in premium rates. For some plans 
the premiums are increased, and for 
others they are reduced. In view 
of the normal distribution of busi- 
ness by plan, there is likely to be 
little change in the general level of 
premiums. The increase, where 
premiums are increased on individ- 
ual policies, is due to the adoption 
of a lower rate of interest in the 
calculation of the premium, made 
necessary by the continued low level 
of interest rates on new invest- 
ments. 

The company has revised premi- 
um rates to make them more equit- 
able by plan and age in the light 
of current experience through these 
changes, 


Manhattan Life 
States Revisions 


Policies of the Manhattan Life, 
New York, will be based upon the 
Commissioner’s 1941 Standard Ordi- 
nary Mortality Table with interest 
at 24%% on and after Jan. 1, 1948. 
The lower interest assumption will 
mean somewhat increased’ gross 
premiums over the previous years, 
but there are a number of advan-. 
tages which will accrue to the 
policyholders, some of which are 
given below. 

Cash values will be materially 
higher this year and will also be 
available in some policies within 
one year, this strengthening the 
emergency guarantees of the poli- 
cies. 

The net cost on the new basis 
will not necessarily be higher than 
on the old basis. The higher gross 
premiums will be partly offset by 
higher cash values, and to some ex- 
tent by higher dividends. 

Fractional premiums in the new 
policies will provide that for the 
balance of the year of death they 
will no longer be deductible from 
the death claim proceeds. 

The rule that requires the annual, 
semi-annual or quarterly premium 
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for the primary policy to be paid 
along with the Preliminary Term 
premium is discontinued. 

The waiver of premium benefit, 
including juvenile and joint life 
policies (covering disability of 
either life insured), will automatic- 
ally and without specific extra 
charge be included in all standard 
issues and will be effective for dis- 
ability commencing between ages 
5 and 60. 

The automatic non-forfeiture pro- 
vision will be reduced paid-up In- 
surance in the event of non-pay- 
ment of premium on policies issued 
on a sub-standard basis. The prac- 
tice to include extended term in- 
surance on policies rated up to and 
including Table B has been discon- 
tinued and reduced paid-up insur- 
ance will be the automatic non-for- 
feiture benefit. If the automatic 
premium loan provision is elected 
this change will be of no import- 
ance, 

The additional premiums charged 
on policies issued on a substandard 
basis will be slightly lower than 
those charged on old issues, and 
such policies will not include waiver 
of premium, except upon applica- 
tion and approval, and then at extra 
premiums charged for such benefits 
on substandard policies. 

Annual] Premium Retirement An- 
nuity will have increased cash 
values, and two different tables of 
cash values. One is for issue ages 
to and including 60 (first year cash 
value $66 per unit) and the other 
for issue ages over 60 (first year 
cash value $76 per unit.) 

Juvenile Educational Annuity will 
be dropped from the rate book as a 
separate policy. The regular Annual 
Premium Retirement Annuity, at 
ages 0-9, will be issued, including 
a special provision under which the 
value of the policy may be applied 
to furnish an educational income or 
benefits whenever designated. At 
ages 0 to 9, the provision for waiver 
of premium (to age 21) on death 
or total and permanent disability of 
the applicant may be included. 

The Family Security Policy will 
not be issuable at very young ages 
for some of the higher expiration 
ages. Only these ages shown in the 
rate manual will be available. 


National Life of Vermont 
Reports New Plans 


The National Life, Montpelier, as 
of January 1, 1948, is adopting the 
Commissioners 1941 Standard Ord- 
inary Mortality Table 2%%% basis, 
with continuous premiums. Many 
important changes and improve- 
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ments with respect to its premium 
rates, non-forfeiture value and 
policy forms have been made to 
conform with the new table. The 
company is also adopting a new 
dividend scale. 

Effective Jan. lst, the new divi- 
dend scale, which recognizes the 
highly favorable trend in the com- 
pany’s mortality experience and the 
reduced level of interest earnings, 
was approved by the board of di- 
rectors. The new scale will distri- 
bute approximately the same total 


amount in dividends as a continu- , 


ance of the 1947 scale would have 
done, but substantially changes the 
distribution of these dividends by 
plan and age on policies now in 
force. ; 
Depending upon the impact on 
each individual policy of the two 
important trends of favorable mor- 
tality and reduced interest earn- 
ings there will be increases and de- 
creases in comparison with the 1947 
dividend scale. 

Where the substantial reserves 
to be invested are involved, the 
lower rate of interest earnings has 
greatest effect on the higher prem- 
ium plans, at the older ages, and 
at the longer durations. The lower 
rates of mortality, on the other 
hand, have their greatest effect on 
the dividends of plans where in- 
surance protection predominates, 
especially at the younger ages and 
earlier durations. 

The dividends paid in 1948, are 
expected to exceed the 1947 total 
by $400,000. A gross rate of 3% will 
be the basis of surplus interest 
credited to participating installment 
certificates and dividend accumu- 
lations. 

All of the company’s policy forms 
have been completely revised, but 
there are only four important basic 
changes. 

The premiums in the 1948 poli- 
cies will be collected only until the 
end of the policy month of death. 
If any portion of the premium has 
been paid beyond this time, it will 
be refunded. 

The guaranteed rate for 1948 
policies is 2%, which is higher than 
that currently used by most savings 
banks. Since excess interest divi- 
dends, when earned, are paid dur- 
ing the guaranteed period, the re- 
sults are substantially equivalent 
an old and new policies. Three per- 
cent will be the total rate to be 
used in 1948. 

If the policy value is sufficient 
to provide for it, a continued term 
option (extended term) is available 
at any time, even in the first year. 
The cash and paid-up values on 








standard policies are available » 
application at any time after op 
full year’s premium has been pai 
Cash and paid-up values on syb. 
standard policies will be availab) 
at any time where the continue 
term option has been eliminated 

The automatic premium lien pro. 
vision has been included in all pol. 
cies and is made effective upm 
written request either in the appli. 
cation or subsequently. 

A new first premium receipt sys. 
tem is also being introduced by th 
National Life. On the outside of the 
company’s policy there will be; 
receipt for the first premium, to b 
completed and signed by the agen 
upon delivery of the policy. 

The mortgage retirement pla 
now provides permanent insurane 
of the ordinary life type with add- 
tional term insurance to paralld 
roughly a 20 year amortized mort- 
gage. Premiums on this plan ar 
lower than on mortgage retirement 
20 to 25 payment life policies, whic 
have been discontinued. Instead, # 
five year intervals the amount pay- 
able varies month by month. 

A waiver of premium may nov 
be included on any term plan. 4 
20-year non-renewable term policy 
is now being issued which will bk 
convertible within ten yeas 
Twenty year term policy and any 
type of basic policy will provid 
family maintenance protection by 
settlement agreement. Family mai- 
tenance policies as such have beet 
discontinued. 

Except in New York State, al 
standard life and endowment plam 
except graded premium life, wil 
now be issued from age 1, and al 
except endowment in 15 years ani 
endowment in 10 years*at age 0. 

The death benefit is the full sum 
insured on all policies issued at ag 
1 or higher ages. The death benefit 
at age 0 per unit is $250 for the fis 
policy year and $1,000 thereafter 
The increase in the death benefit 
at ages 0-4 has made it desirabk 
to decrease the non-medical unit 
for the ages from $5,000 to $25,0i 
amount. 

To produce entirely  differer 
premiums in 1948 for all plans at! 
ages, the combined effect of tt 
change in mortality and _interé 
rates is used. Gross premiums # 
increased, especially on short te™ 
endowments and limited paymelj 
life policies, because of the lowe! 
ing of the interest rate. Some 4% 
the exceptions to this, particulatl 
on term policies and graded prel 
ium life below age 40 and at 
young ages on ordinary life # 
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long term endowments. Even 
though the gross premiums are gen- 
erally higher, cash values are also 
higher. 

Non-forfeiture values of Nation- 
al Life will be generally higher, es- 
pecially continued term (extended 
term) at the younger ages. 

National Life, as part of its pro- 
gram of policy and rate changes, 
has also redesigned its rate books 
and now issues to its field force 
four volumes of rates, instructions 
and dividends. The company be- 
lieves that many improvements have 
been made for the year 1948. 





Pan American Announces 
New Compensation Plans 


The Pan American Life Insur- 
ance Company, New Orleans, has 
completed new plans of compensa- 
tion for its agents and general 
agents, effective January, 1, 1948. 
These plans more than meet all 
the suggestions laid down by the 
NALU- national committee on 
agent’s compensation and, in many 
instances, goes beyond its recom- 
mendations. 

The plan for agents comprises 
five basic factors, as follows: (1) 
higher remuneration to those hav- 
ing satisfactory business; (2) more 
equitable and stable scale of com- 
missions to career agents; (3) pro- 
vision for persistency allowances 
after the tenth year; (4) provision 
for career agents to build a retire- 
ment program; (5) greater security 
guaranteed to the agent in the 
event of his disability or premature 
death. 

Commissions 

Commissions on premiums for 
the first policy year will be based 
on a 55 per cent graded schedule, 
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with additional benefits accruing to 
agents with good business, by in- 
creasing their second and_ third 
year renewal commissions. The 
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range of such renewals is predi- 
cated on the business performance 
of the agent during the preceding 
year and varies considerably. As 
opposed to ordinary renewals of 
12 per cent in the second year and 
8 per cent in the third, an agent 
with good business, can increase 
such commissions to 15 per cent 
and 10 per cent, respectively, and, 
in addition, receive an extra 1 per 
cent for another four years through 
allowable credits. 

Beginning in the eleventh policy 
year and continuing throughout the 
full premium-paying period for as 
long as the contract remains in 
force, the company will pay a 





bonus persistency allowance on all 
qualified business at a rate of 3 
per cent; otherwise, a regular per- 
cistency allowance on all qualified 
business will be paid at a rate of 
2 per cent. 





Regular Bonus 

Renewal Renewal 
Year Comm. Comm. 
2nd 12% 15% 
3rd 8 10 
4th 5 5 
5th 5 5 
6th 5 5 
7th to 10th 4 5 

Persistency Allowance 

llth to 20th 2 3 





Provisions have been made for 
retirement benefit or pension on a 
noncontributory basis. The formula 
used to accomplish this objective 
was based upon the agents actual 
earnings in the year of his retire- 
ment, on business over three years 
old. This amount would then be 
paid to the agent on a monthly 
basis for the rest of his life. Should 
the agent die within a ten year 
period following retirement, any 
renewals due would be paid to his 
estate or named beneficiary. 


The normal retirement age is to 
be age 65, provided the agent has 
at least fifteen years of credited 
service with the company; optional 
retirement will be permitted at 
age 60 after twenty-five years of 
credited service with the company. 
Maximum pensions to be allowed is 
to be $500 per month. However, in 
the event that an agent’s renewal 
earnings and allowance credits en- 
title him to more than the maximum 
allowed for any given period, he will 
receive such extra compensation 
until his credits are used up. 


Group Life and Disability 


Another feature of the plan pro- 
vides for group life insurance at 
no cost to the agent. Should an 
agent die while in active service, 
the company will pay to his heirs, 
a single sum equal to the amount 
of commissions and allowances ac- 
tually earned by the agent in the 
calendar year preceding his death; 
but, in no event, can such amount 
exceed $5,000. 

Furthermore, if an agent should 
become totally and permanently 
disabled, the company will con- 
tinue the payment of renewal com- 
missions and allowances due as 
long as such disability existed. 


In conjunction with the new 





compensation plan for agents, the 
company has likewise provided one 
for its general agents. This plan 
is entirely optional with the gen- 
eral agents and features such provi- 
sions as increased overwriting com- 
missions on qualified business; per- 
sistency allowances; death and dis- 
ability benefits; retirement income; 
and forfeitures. 

To aid the general agent in de- 
termining whether it will be to his 
benefit to change his present con- 
tract, the company has set-up sev- 
eral hypothetical cases, showing the 
benefits under each. Comparing the 
commission between the old and 
new contracts, it will be seen, that 
on every $100 personally produced 
premiums of ordinary life insur- 
ance, the general agent would re- 
ceive $4 more under the new con- 
tract. Showing the comparison on 
the overall business of a general 
agency, the following differentials 
are shown: 

A Two-Million Dollar Agency 
Average premium of $35 per thou- 
sand and average persistency 
allowances 


Personal production of 


General Agent ....... $200,000 
Production from bonus 
ROE: sions nSa eae 1,300,000 
Production from standard 
agents, brokers, and 
Me ciseea eee heeaens 500,000 
2,000,000 
Compared income over a 20 year 
period: 
Present New 
Contract Year Contract 
$21,700 Ist $18,550 
23,441 2nd 23,577 
25,064 3rd 26,705 | 
26,633 4th 28,273 
28,169 5th 29,809 
29,672 6th 31,312 
31,142 7th 32,731 
32,579 8th 34,118 
33,985 9th 35,475 
35,361 10th 36,804 
35,361 11th 37,495 
35,361 12th 38,172 
35,361 13th 38,835 
35,361 14th 39,484 
35,361 15th 40,118 
35,361 16th 40,740 
35,361 17th 41,347 
35,361 18th 41,942 
35,361 19th 42,524 
35,361 20th 43,095 


In addition, under the new con- 
tract the general agent would re- 
ceive credit for group insurance, 
disability coverage, and guaranteed 
pension. 
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the New York Bar 





Agent’s Right to Further Commissions 


The plaintiff was a former assistant superintendent 
for the defendant and brought this action for a declara- 
tory judgment to determine his right under his con- 
tract of employment to receive commissions on pre- 
miums paid on four policies for the sale of which he 
had been responsible. 

The Trial Court held that the plaintiff was entitled to 
the commission up to the time of the termination of 
his employment but was not entitled to future com- 
missions after such termination. 

The St. Louis Court of Appeals affirmed the Trial 
Court. It held that an insurance agent’s commissions or 
renewal premiums are not simply payment for selling 
the insurance in the first instance, but also constitutes 
compensation for his other and further services in con- 
nection with the prosecution of the company’s busi- 
ness. However, the plaintiff had a contract with the 
Company. Section 27 of “The Assistant Superintend- 
ent’s Agreement” read as follows: “That his appoint- 
ment as Assistant Superintendent and this agreement 
may be terminated by either the Company or the 
Assistant Superintendent at any time; and that if this 
Agreement be terminated by either the Company or 
the Assistant Superintendent, the compensation and 
commissions which shall then have been paid to him, 
together with the amount then accrued and payable 
under this Agreement, shall be in full settlement of all 
clams and demands upon the Company in his favor 
under this Agreement, it being understood that he 
shall not be entitled to any further compensations or 
commissions which a continuance of this Agreement 
might have secured to him.” 


According to the terms of the contract, the termina- 
tion of employment foreclosed any right of the plain- 
tiff to further commissions accruing after his discharge. 
The Court concluded: “It may be suggested that the 
contract is a harsh one, but if so, it is nevertheless 
the one which plaintiff made and had the right to make, 
and for which the courts are powerless to substitute 
another.” (Christensen v. The Prudential Insurance 
Co. of America, St. Louis Court of Appeals, September 
16, 1947). 












Physical Examination by Company 


When a claim is made for disability benefits under a 
life policy, we naturally assume that the company has 
a right to examine the claimant physically in order to 
determine the extent of the disability. The average 
claimant consents to the examination since he feels that 
the company has a right to such examination. In New 
York, however, the company has no such right, accord- 
ing to a recent case in the Supreme Court, Appellate 
Division. (Herskovitz v. The Travelers Insurance Co., 
decided October 31, 1947) 


It is pointed out in this case that the courts have no 
power to order a physical examination except where 
they are authorized by the legislature. The latter, by 
virtue of Section 306 of the Civil Practice Act empow- 
ered the courts to order a physical examination in per- 
sonal injury actions. There was no provision for an 
examination in the case of a disability claim under a 
life policy. Therefore, such an examination could not 
be had unless the claimant consented to it. Although 
such a rule may seem harsh, any correction would have 
to be made by the Legislature. 


Community Property Law of Pennsylvania 


We have had increasing occasions lately to report 
cases on community property laws as far as they 
affected life insurance. Most of our States base their 
laws on the common law of England which did not rec- 
ognize community property law. The latter is a product 
of Spanish law whereby the fruits and profits of the 
separate property owned by each spouse at the time 
of marriage became community property belonging to 
both spouses by halves. Originally, community property 
law was recognized only in Louisiana and those States 
carved out of the territory obtained as a result of the 
war with Mexico. The outstanding feature of commu- 
nity property law in recent years was that it permitted 
a great reduction in Federal income taxes to married 
couples living in such jurisdictions. This was a distinct 
advantage over married couples living in other juris- 
dictions which caused other State legislatures to enact 
community property laws. The Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania enacted such a law to take effect on Sep- 
tember 1, 1947. The purpose of the law was stated 
frankly to be an aid in the reduction of income taxes. 
However, on November 26, 1947, the Pennsylvania Su- 
preme Court, in the case of Willcox v. The Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance Co., held the community property law 
to be unconstitutional. 

This case was brought about through the following 
circumstances. The plaintiff was an assignee of a life 
insurance policy issued by the defendant insurer on the 
life of Shippen Lewis. The plaintiff applied to the com- 
pany for the issuance of a paid-up policy based on the 
cash surrender of the assigned policy, plus a loan of 
$500. The insured, on October 1, 1947, paid in advance 
an annual premium in the amount of $96.11 which was 
made up of money derived from three sources. Of these 
$24 had been obtained by him on September 30, 1947, 
as life tenant of a trust created many years previously 
under the will of his grandfather. Secondly, $42 of the 
premium was paid by endorsing to the company a check 
which he had received on September 30, 1947, as a 
dividend on stock owned by him since 1943. The bal- 
ance of $30.11 was paid in cash which he had owned 
prior to September 1, 1947. 

The insured was married. Therefore, the company 
refused to comply with the assignee’s request on the 
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ground that, since part of the premium consisted gf 
community property, the insured’s wife had a legal in 
terest in the value of the policy which limited the 
insured’s right to assign it without her consent. The 
court held that the premium had been the insured 
separate property but, by virtue of the new law, hag 
become community property and this “involuntary 
transfer of property in the cases of marriages existing 
before the effective date of the act” was a violation of 
the Constitution of Pennsylvania and of the 14h 
Amendment of the Federal Constitution. 

In addition, the court held that the community prop. 
erty law was “incomplete, conflicting and inconsistent 
in its provisions” and that it was incapable either of 
rational interpretation or of judicial enforcement ang 
was, therefore, inoperative and void. As a consequence 
the payment of the premium by the insured was made 
entirely out of his own property “without any right 
title or interest therein of Mrs. Lewis.” It was decide 
that the plaintiff was entitled to have the assignmen 
of the policy to him approved by the company and t 
obtain all the rights pertaining thereto. 

It seems ironic that a law which was enacted on the 
basis of the income tax problem should be knocked out 
by a problem on life insurance. 


Gift of Policy 


Although at the time this column is published, th 
memory of the Christmas season may have faded a bi 
at this writing, Christmas and the spirit of giving a 
still with us. It is appropriate, therefore, to conside 
the case of Safronia Jennings v. Lila Jennings (f 
bama Supreme Court, November 20, 1947) which cor 
cerns the legality of making a gift of a life insurane 
policy. 

The insured married Lila Jennings in 1926. He aban 
doned her and—in the quaint verbiage of the law— as 
“took up concubinage with Safronia,” naming her a—-= 
beneficiarv in the policy. Shortly before his death he 
abandoned Safronia and returned to Lila, saying he 
had come back “to stay with Lila until death.” He got 
his wish. After he rejoined his wife he got the poli 
back from Safronia and gave it to Lila with appropria 
words indicating an intention to make a gift of it & , 
her. Sy 

By the terms of the policy the insured had the unig 
restricted right to change the beneficiary at will. 
court held that by the terms of the policy and the a 
tions of the insured, an absolute gift of the policy w 
made and vested ownership in the wife as against 
named beneficiary. 
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